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SUMMER RESORTS. 





THE OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, R.I., 


JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 





CHITTENANGO 


White Sulohur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N. ¥. 
Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 
First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 
JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


A SPLENDID SABBATH SCHOOL BOOK. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


Verily H 
a River of Life 

Melody and 

Beauty-Abounding 
in bright, taking, sing- 
able music which the 
Sabbath School children 
and home boys and girls wil! not 
need much drilling to learn and ap- 
preciate. As in our unequalled Church 
Book, the ‘* AMERI- can TuNE Book” 
—soin this we have drawn on 
many well-known writers of Sabbath 
School Music, the very best in the 
country, to whose united ef- 
forts we owe this new and 
popular Sabbath 
School Book, edit- 
ed by Messrs, 
KINS 


. PER 
River as Life 
Its Success cannot be Doubted, 
(2 SEND ORDERS EARLY. 


River 


PRICE $30 per 100. 
Sample copies 30 cts. each. Sent post-paid. 


,| Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 





O°. NAVAL SCHOOL AND NAVAL 
OFFICERS.—A glance at the condition of the 
French Navy prior to the late Franco-German War. 


Translated from the French of M. De Crisenoy, by 
Commander R. W. Meave, United States Navy. 
12mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, PvustisHer, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, N. Y. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


SIX-PENNY SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 





5 cents to $10,000 received. OPEN DAILY from 10 
A.M to 8 P.M 


Deposits made » to ane. 10 draw interest from 'st 

NOTICE.—THE THIRTY-NINTH SEMI-AN- 
NUAL DIVIDEND, at the rate of Six Per Cent per 
annum, will be placed to the credit of the depositors 
on the 10th August and if undrawn will be entitled 
to interest as a regular deposit from August 1. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending J Ist, Payable on and after 
the third Monday of July. 

All Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same 4s a devosit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 

C. F. ALVORD, Sv:zretary. 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 








Breec 
Guns, 
R 
F 


‘ $20. Pistol: 1 to $8. Gun Material, 
ishi: &c. Large p Arve : dealers or clubs. 
Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 





L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 





sent by express C.0.D. £9 be examined before paid for. 
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‘(CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 


and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Jllustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 








THE PATENT 





ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 


A EAT OFFER { Horace Waters & 

- Son, 481 Broad- 
way, N. W., will eon va of 100 PIANOS & 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATEItS’, af extremely low prices for 
eash, or part cash, and batance in small monthly 
payments New % Octave first-class 9 
all modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs 
$55, $75. ouble-Reed Organs, $100; 
41-STOP, $110; 8-STOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE Gnd PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. It is produced by 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the EFFEC 

of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Liperat. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A liberal 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, etc. Agents Wanted. 








MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
»revent alteration -- 
The points are ined 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
: by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of tue 
‘ever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. B x 028, New York 
CALL OR SEND fOR A CIRCULAR 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 

ending Saturday, Sept. 6th, 1873, will clore at 

this office.) n Wednesday, at 10.30 A.M., on Thnreday 
at 11.30A.M., and on Saturday at 12 and 12% M, 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 





EUREKA | STANE 
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NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.; 


ee 
us 
LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A deeply interesting new Enotisn Nover. Re- 
printed Tome the latest London Edition. One of the 
best and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in manyaday. Price, $1.75. 

The “London Atheneum” says of it :—‘* We con- 
fess we have been somewhat puzzled by this story. 
We at one time thought it had been written by the 
author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ at another by ‘ Ouida,’ 
and at another by ‘ Whvte Melville.’"’ What higber 
praise couid be given to any novel ? 





DOMBEY AND SON. 


The Ath volume of “ Carleton’s New Tlustrated 
Edition” of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable be ; exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold it $1.50 per volume. 

* Pickwick,” “ Oliver Twist,” “* David Copperfield,” 
‘Great Expectations,” anf “ Dombey and Son,” are 
now ready, to be foNowed by one volume each month, 
until all are out. Those who want a first-rate edition 
of Dickens’ Works, should at once commence taking 
this new and best edition. 


WOOD'S NEW YORK GUIDE. 


A beantiful new Guide and Hand-hook to the 
City of New York, containing almost everythin 
that anyone wants to know about the metropolis o 
America. With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, etc. 
Cloth bound, price $1 


PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and origins] new American novel by Edgar 
Fawcett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75. 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8S. 
Emerson. Embodying the famove ballad of * Betee 
and I are Out.” Beautifully printed and bound, 
price $1.50. 

The sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims as 
anthor of ‘Betsey and I sre Ont,” is creating enor 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edition will be out this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, ** How 
Hueband and I Made up,” which Js even better than 
‘Betsey and I are Out.” 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels hy 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun 
shine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey— Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Mande—Homestead -Dorn 
Deane-—Darkness and Daylight—Hngh Worthington 
—Came~on Pride—Rose Mather—Ethel) n’s Mistake 
Millbank—etc. Price $1.50. 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of ‘* Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year. Price, $1 75. 


CACHET ; 


Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mrs. M. 7.2 


Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia, Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 





te These book 3 are beanufully bound—#old every 
where—and sent sy mail, postage free, ou receipt ef 
price, by 

G. W. CARLTON & CO., Publishers. 


(Under the Fifth Aver ne Hotel.) 
Madison Square, New York 
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HILLS “ARCHIMEDEAN,” |° 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 





This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the ouly 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE.” 

10-invh cut, croquet mower, @ beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
= ‘ounds, cemetery lots, easily cperated by a 

d er miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22 ; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, 
pony, $100 ; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lawns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfacion. We chal. 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hills’ Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 


COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING’ 


“DOMESTIC” 


















Presents a re- 
cord of success 
umparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
Forall the purposes of a FamilyPhysic, 





CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentry, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Erysipelas, 
Headache, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Diseases, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, 

= . Dropsy, Tetter, Tumors 
and Salt Rheum, Worms, Gout , Neuralgia, as 
a Dinner Pill, and Purifying the Blood, 
are the most * congenial purgative yet pe rfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful to cure. They purge out the foul hu: 
mors of the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ into action ; and the y impart health 
and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 
the every day complaints of every body, but formi 
dable and dangerous diseases. Most skilful physi- 
cians, most eminent clergymen, and our best citi- 
zens, send certificates of cures performed and of 
reat benefits they have derived from these Pills, 
They are the safest and best physic for ya 
because mild as well as effectual. Being sug 
coated, a ave easy to take; and being purely 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


| A GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do you want an agency, traveling, With 


achance to muke 85 S #20 per day Lines? 


our new 7-strand While Wire Clothes Lines 


cl 
cl 
cr" 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no cl 
riek. Address at once Hudson River Wire pa 


Worka, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Waicr St., N.Y., 
0: 16 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ii) 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or 


Apply by letter or personally to 
AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Uc aula ree.dence, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 


Elizabeth 


NATIONAL LINE. 


‘Tons, 





the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port o 
New York. 


curing speed and safety with economy. 
One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships wil 


senyers. 
From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 
From Queenstown, every T 1ursday. 
Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

#80 and $90 Currency. 


Currency. 


from Live rpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow. 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 “ae New York 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 








line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabir 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus sec er gooe 
light and ventilation. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 
Go Currency. 





STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 
Tickets for passave to or from any seaport or rail 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 





Drafts for any amount at current rates, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 





STATE LINE 
New York, 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, 
and Londonderry. 


from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. 
as follows : 


LABAMA, pgm 


Al August 23. 
PENNSYLVA 


NIA, We dnesd: ay, Sept. 3. 


Germany. 
Drafts for £1 and upwards. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcEnrs, 
No. 72 Broadway. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broz adw ay. 


NMAN LINE 


goon Mail Steamers 








Y OF LIMERICK Thursday, /.ug. 28. 9 a.m. 
Y OF CHESTER, Saturday, August 30, 10 a.m, 
*'Y OF ANTWERP, Thursday, Sept. 4, 2 p.m. 
"Y OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Sept. 6, 2 p.m. 

Y OF BRISTOL, Thursday, Sept. 11, 2 p.m. 

Y OF RICHMOND, Saturday, Sept. 13, 11 a.m. 


every following Thursday and Saturday, froz 
Pier 45, North River, New York 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, 
mode ation. i ph trip tickets at low rates. 
PEERAGE,—To Queenstown, 


currency. 

Preparp Certiricates from above porta $32 cn 
rency 

Dears at lowest rates 

For Cabin Pas 
the Company's Of No. 1% Broadw 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 


They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spardecked, thus affording every 
convenience for,the comfort’ of passengers, and se- 


leave Viers 44 or 47 North’ River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $70, 
Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 


=~ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


| and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. | 





’ 


Castalia....Wed., May 14 | Cahfornia....Sat., May 31 | 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of > | NEW YOR K TO CAR Di FF. 


CD a cccssesiceexsckes 5 and $65 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets ur- | 
ing best ac commodations. $130 #130 


Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 


Belfast, 


These os gant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
» 


Liverpool, Gias- 
Sristol, $30 


and general b aamnesn, apply at 


—— — —a— ——_—__ 


THE ALBION, 


Established in 1822. 








$5 A YEAR 





Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 


f CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N,.A.R. M, Steamships. 
1 BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


wane Sail'ngs every week—From New York every 
— and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- Sk containe Mewes Gieen 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Consng Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17| Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
» | and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press, 
Financtat Rerorts 


AND THE 





CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 


Through Bills of lading given for Be ‘fast, Glasgow, —_ 
| Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
| and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin pass: age, zc, apply at the Com- 
| pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N 

‘or Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
| Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 
per annum :— 

CuHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x° 
AtiLan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 





| 
| 
| 


Columbia..Wed., April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 | Srvanrt’s WASITIINGTON, 33x24. 
Australia.....Sat., May 3] Assyria. Ved., May 21 | Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Ismailia..... Wed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 | — 

Victoria.....Sat.,’ May 10] Trinacria .. Wed., May 28 | eapenaleeigamiacteomnattess 28x21. 





BuckLer’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

I = Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 
‘The South Ww ales Atlantic Steam- THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 

ship Company’s New, First-| ,..,, 
Class Full-Powered  Clyde-) p.soseen’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33225. 

Built Steamships, | Laxpszen’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33325. 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey | LANPSEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 








. | City, as follows : | Wanpesrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25 
PEMBROKE ........ Aug. 23. lw ILKIns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
| GLAMORGAN. SERA SE RR, oe rae 
PEMBROKE. ........00.--c000e. .. Oct. 4 | WANDEsFORDE’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 





GLAMORGAN, Oct. 26. 


| THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- } THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to | 
| ports in the British Channel and all other points in| ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 
Envland. | sarpee HT a ini 
| "These steamships, built expressly for the trade, | “GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the | HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 
comfort and convenience o e 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 
is ale  arer —— Dagmmerce - 
CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. WINDSOR CASTLE, 1x2!. 
NN EE ~ and $80 currency. ee 7 1004 
Second Cabin sae vend currency. BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21, 
RR Pe ar rer 330 currency. | WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. am * 7 
PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 
THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 11x21. 


QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further ey ey apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 2 1 Dock C hambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 





VIRGINIA, Wwe ednesd: ty, Sept. 17. \ 2% cents each insertion one month. 
GEORGIA, Wednesday, October 1. CARRYING THE 20 “* = - three months, 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking UNITED STATES MAIL IB “ ‘ six months 
yassengers at through rates to all parts of Great BETWEEN —" “ 
Britain and Ireland, Norw: ty, Sweden, Denmark, and — >= = ia one year 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. aa 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 


Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li-| plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
a agg THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day | o¢ 93) arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey | that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
City, | will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- pirea, and remit for the ensuing year, without aotice 


valled, combinin 4 , 
4 from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 





eTY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 


Ss wm... 


- - a a ie — ite-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- | $4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, a ey ANID AI CR A sesh 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 


| privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
| 





Surgeons ard stewardesses accompany these steamers. F ; 
RATES —Saloon, $100 gold. Stecrage, $50 cur-| month after their subscription becomes due. After 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the that tame $5 will be the invariable charge with* 
= bang 4 poole nl obtain steerage prepaid cer-| oy any premiums, For city subscribers $5, delivered 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, | by carriers. 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sachse: tite. Australia, | 
| China, ete. 
| Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates, 
| Drafts from £! upwards. 
| Forinspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


| 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 
| 


Remittances to England & Ireland. 


n TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND 








Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBron, or by Registered Letter. 
| The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
| Cents, and the present system has been found by the 

postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. Al! P’ostmasters are ob- 
| liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
| In theevent of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 


FOREIGN EX- 


70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- fact. 


CHANGE OFFICE, 
86 Southestreet, New York. 
For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets spits 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowes! 
v,tes PIERCY WILSON, 
Apply to THE ALBION, 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


' 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
(86 South Street, 








New York. 39 Park Row New Vo k 
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THE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1878. 





THALATTA! THALATTA! 


Brave North Sea, bright North Sea, 

Send your freshness and strength to greet 

We toilers beneath the inland heat. 

The great trees droop with their weight of leaves, 
The roses cluster on cottage eaves, 

Jasmine, and myrtle, and mignonette, 

And tall white hlies in order set, 

Load the slow airs with their rich sweet scent. 
And the lime, with its odcrous branches bent, 
O'’er its busy court of murmurous bees, 
Pervades with its perfume the July breeze ; 
We turn for succor and breath to thee, 

To thy broad blue waters, oh, great North Sea. 





Brave North Sea, bold North Sea, 

He heard the call from the slumberous dales, 
He heard the sigh from the fair hushed vales, 
On the rocky coust, on the cliff-girt strand, 

He flung his answer on dune and sand. 

He tossed his crest, all glittering white, 

In gay defiance to noon’s keen light; 

He dashed his breakers upon the shore, 

He chanted in full resounding roar, 

“ Come to me, rest by me, plunge in my waves, 
In the strong salt water that rains and saves, 
There is cocling and help in my arms ani me,” 
Sang the Isles’ bright girdle, the frank North Sea. 


Ah, glorious sea, ah, grand North Sea, 
Well may we guze on thy sparkling breast, 
Well may we hail thee as truest and best; 
Best guardian for friend, best shield from foe, 
Let tie Island Empress her glory know. 
Let the sufferer seek for hesling there, 
Let the mourner pause in the sobbing prayer, 
And hear the solemn music sweep, 
From the full-toned harp of the mighty deep, 
Breathing, “ Hush, bush, sad human heart, 
From my ebbing and flowing learn duty’s part; 
Wait His leisure who guides my strength and me,” 
Sings the beautiful ocean, the brave North Sea. 
—Ali the Year Rownd. 
———— 


HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER XVI.—WOMAN’S WIT. 


There was nothing for it but that Ellen should swallow her 
grief as quietly as she could, and go home to Costicle Grove. 
William walked with her to the corner of the lane, and put 
her into an omnibus; then he walked slowly back to his 
office, thinking over what he had just heard. 

“And so Sam would come in for five thousand pounds, 
under the terms of Harry’s will. Well, that would be a good 
thing for the family; they would be relieved of any further 
claims on Sam’s behalf; and if anything happened to Sam, 
and he died unmarried, there would be a nice little fund for 
his mother and sister. In the meantime, as he and his father 
were trustees, all the conduct of attairs would fall upon him. 
He must get Budgeon to see to the funeral and all that. It 
was very strange that he should have been coming back to 
St. Cuthbert’s when he was killed, and that the Budgeons 
should have the care of his body. He had always seemed 
fond of St. Cuthbert’s, ani—yes, it would be a very nice 
thing to have him buried in St. Cuthbert’s Church: in the 
tomb of the Porkingtons. He would get the Home Secre- 
tary’s order to that purpose. Ellen would tike it, he knew. 
It would seem that the stranger had found a resting-place 
among friends. Then he must communicate with Mr. Pro- 
cul Porkington. It would be necessary that he should at 
once take steps to show his son’s legitimacy ; that the entries 
in the Registrar’s book might be made in the mght name: 
and then there was the coffin-plate to be engraved. Trivial 
matters these, which must, however, be attended to. And 
behind all this were the terms of Harry’s will, which neces- 
sitated proof of his legitimacy.” 

Pondering on these things, William reached his office. 
Mrs. Asphodel was still there. 

“The poor Harry! Itis too true; he is dead!” she cried 
as he entered. “ You will see him? No! his friends should 
not wish to see him.” 

P William shuddered: he hated the sight and thought of 
eath. 

“ Ah! no! better not,” said Mrs. Asphodel. “ Now I want 
to talk to you about the poor boy’s aflairs.” 

“ Are you a relative of his? Or are you acquainted with 
his affairs?” 

“IT will tell you,” said Mrs. Asphodel, “ what I know of 

or Harry. I must recount to you a little bit of my own 
ife, to begin with; it is not much to tell, but you may as 
wel! bear it from the beginning. I was born in America; 
my father was a Greek, my mother an Italian. He was a 
great rogue, my father—a gambler, and he taught me to play 
all kinds of games, yes, and to cheat also!) My mother, who 
was a singer, toiled to support him; but, after a while, she 
got tired, and we ran away, she and I; we went to Califor- 
nia; my mother took an engagement at the theatre of San 
Francisco; but there my father tollowed us again; we went 
still farther, to Hong-kong, where there was a theatre then; 
and to Australia; and there my mother died, and—I took to 
singing for my bread—at concert-rooms, and hotels, and 
gambling-saloons also. One night I bad been singing at a 
tavern where half-a-dozen rough men were playing cards, 
and they were angry with me for the noise 1 was making, 
and made game ot me, and would have insulted me still 
more, but for one young man who was with them, who said 
that if any one of them touched me he would send a bullet 
into his head. He was brave and strong as a young lion, 
and they were afraid of him, and slunk back to their seats. 
It was a wiid, rough night: I had earned no money, and did 
not know where to go; and J staid there and watched the 
men playing, and tye prave young man kept continually 
losing, and in *' 9 end be lost all he had, all but a little piece 
of gold I © J yim put into his waistcoat pocket. And when 
he ha”, jost all his money, he scowlingly went out, I fol- 
low ed him. He went on till he came to a chemist’s shop ; 
out as he was going in, he turned round and saw me. And 
he said: ‘ My dear, what are you doing here?” And I told 


| And he gave me the piece of gold he had in his waistcoat 


| do, now you have spent all your money? Keep half of it’ 
|‘ No.” he said; ‘I’ve had enough of it, and Tam going to 


| play ; it consumes me like a fever, and I cannot escape from 


him that I didn’t know where to go, for I had no money. 


pocket. And I thanked bim, and I said: * What will you 


finish. I was going to buy some laudanum; but it doesn’t 
matter; I can do it just as wellotherwise.” ‘But what folly, 
said I, * You, so grand, and strong, and powerful, and you 
wish to die because you have lost some money! Bah for 
you! ‘Ah, he said, ‘it is because I cannot help this horrid 


it,and I had rather die than live any longer” And with that 
he was going away, but I said: * At least not now; after sup- 
per; and then,if I have no fortuae, I will die with you.” So 
we agreed that we would spend this last money in a supper. 
Well, we went to sup at a large cate, where there was a plat 
form for singing; and we supped, and drank wine, and then 
there arose a great disturbance. A female singer was to have 
sung a song—a song they very much admired; and the mas- 
ter of the house came forward and said she had a cold. And 
it seemed as though they would pull down the house, 1 
went to the master of the house, and I said: ‘I will sing for 
you; I know the song. Come on! And the people thought, 
when they saw my rags, that it was done for sport, and they 
lauzhed, and were in great good-humor; and then I sang, 
and sang with such fire and force, that they all burst out 
cheering, shouting; and they made a great gathering of 
money for me, so that the man of the house gave me much 
praise, and asked n.e to come again to sing next night. 
* Well, behold” I said to my friend, * [ have been lugky now ; 
we will divide” But he said: ‘No! I won't divide with a 
woman; but, for al! that, ’m not going to kill myself, when 
I see what a turn of luck will do” But I said: * Then you 
shall promise me that you will never touch those abomina- 
ble cards, or gamble any more ;’ for [knew what they were, 
and how the honest could never win at them, And he pro- 
mised me. He was always good at promising, my Harry !-- 
It was at that cafe I met my husband,” said Mrs, Asphodel. 

“ Oh, indeed !” said William Costicle. “° But you'll excuse 
me—a most interesting narrative —but it doesn’t enlighten me 
upon the point T want to clear up.” 

“One moment,” said Mrs. Asphodel, who only permitted 
William to speak whilst she gathered volume for a fresh ora- 
tion, “This young man I met again some years after; but 
I didn’t know him; he was introduced to me by two per- 
fidious rascals: the one you know—Porkington. Well, | 
own I play, and I love to meet with some rich fellow whom 
Lean fleece ; and I entered greedily into their plin of making 
this young man to play, and winning his money, But some- 
thing that he said when he first began to play startled me. 
He said: ‘Itis perjury 1 am committing; and I asked him 
afterwards: ‘What do you mean? Perjury ; what is that?’ 
And he told me of the promise he had made to the young 
girl, and how he had keptall these years. And the scales fell 
from my eyes, and I was ashamed of what I'd done, and I 
would have saved him; but I was too late; that rogue Por- 
hington had robbed him of ever thing.” 

“Impossible!” said William. “ Why, he had securities at 
his bankers’ to the amount of eighty thousand pounds.” 

“T tell you, it is all gone. He drew out the securities, 


If he could only recover it! But how ? when the fortune 
wus in the form of securities, the mere passage of which 
from hand to hand was sufficient transfer, and these securi- 
ies in the possession of an unprincipled rogue, who was out 
of all English jurisdiction ! 

William was in despair. 

“T will show you how !" cried Mrs. Asphodel, 

“But where is he ?” cried William, after the two had whis- 
pered together for some minutes. 

“TI know,” cried Mrs. Asphodel, triumphantly. “TI had it 
from Antoine, his servant.” 


CHAPTER XVII.—DONE. 


Mr. Porkington and Lord Sertayne King had not gone to 
Baden, after all; they had not travelled further than Paris, 
The Baden season had hardly commenced ; Paris was very 
enjoy:.ble, and besides, the facilities for the sale off foreign 
securides were much greater. , 

But Perkington wasn't at all in a hurry; he didn’t appre- 
hend any danger from Harry. He had made himself sufli- 
ciently safe, and he wasn’t going to part with his bonds ina 
hurry, and in a suspicious, informal way. All the transactions 
should be open and above board, and he would get the ex- 
treme market price for what he had to dispose of, 

The pair are sitting in a pleasant apartment au premier, 
looking out on the Champs-Elysees. It is a fine sunshiny 
morning, and Paris is looking its best. They are smoking, 
and drinking a mild agreeable compound made of champagne 
and selizer water. 

“ Did Antoine bring any letters?” said Lord Sertayne. 

“No,” said Porkington. “I told him not t» bring any: 
they only worry me. With my fortune, I can aflord to give 
up writing and reading letters for ever.” 

“There’s no danger of the young savage appearing and 
tomahawking us?” 

“ He won't be able to find us. Antoine is faithful. Besides, 
our young gentleman has no money. He overdrew his ac- 
count at his bank to give me some money which I required 
for my journey here. Ha, ha!” 

“Poor simpleton,” said King. 
sorry for him ?” 

“Not I. Let him go back to his congenial diggings.” 

Antoine here entered with a telegram. 

If it had been a thunderbolt, it could not have startled 
them mere. Robinson Crusoe’s horror at the footprint was 
nothing to theirs. They expected that the next moment the 
burly form of the man they had robbed would appear in the 
doorway. 

Procul was the first to recover himself, and snatched up 
the telegram and read it. Then he gave a great gasp of real 
emotion, and stood up, pacing across the room with his arms 
folded above his head. 

Sertayne picked up the telegram, and read it. 

“From Costicle and Costicle, London, to the Hon. P. 
Porkington, M.P., Paris: 

“We regret to advise sudden death by accident of Henry 
Butt, alias Porkington. His will, in our possession, leaves 
the whole of his large personal estate to you, Estimated at 
£150,000. Certain bonds are missing, which form a portion 


“Don’t you feel rather 





and gave them to Porkington; and Porkington contrived that 
his son should lose them all to Lord King; and now the two 
are on the continent to divide the spoil.” 

“Thats awkward,” said William, gnawing his pen, “ if it 
istrue. Dll go to Harry’s bankers and see if that is the case. 
Pray, stay here, madam, till I return; I shall only be away 
for a few minutes.” 

When he returned, his face wore a curious puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“ Well, was it not so?” cried Mrs, Asphodel. 

“Tt was so, madam; but, curiously enough, there was one 


lot of securities Harry did not take away: that was a bundle 
of Sierra Navada mining shares. 
shares. Harry bought them for an old song: the mine was 


Fifty hundred-pound 


thought to be a failure; and there was a call impending, so 
that they were unsaleable ; but now they have come across a 


vein, and the shares will probably be worth as much as has 


been paid upon them.” 
“ Well, that is good,” said Madam Asphodel. we 
“ Yes; it relieves my mind immensely,” muttered William ; 
’ 


“there will be something to pay costs, at all events.” 


“Yes, and moreover, we will get it all back—all he has 
robbed poor Harry of.” 

“ How ?” said William. 

“Listen! Harry has made a will. He told meso; and 
you have the care of it.” 

“ Admitting that to be the case.” 

“ Well, he bas left his money to his father.” 

“Yes; but on conditions,” said William. 

“ And they are”’—— 

“T don’t know whether I’m justified in telling you, but you 
seem to know so much about his aflairs that perhaps your 
advice will be of service to the estate. The conditions are, 
that he shall prove himself to be the legitimate father of the 
testator.” 

“ Meaning Harry ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Oh, that is famous!” cried Mrs. Asphodel. “And if he 
cannot prove this, and I know he carnov’—— 

“Then to his mother and her relations, if they can be 
found.” 

“ Better and better. Now,don’t you see, Mr, Costicle’—— 

“But, in that case,’ said William, “ the legacy will pro- 
bably lapse. It is hardly likely any one will be found to 
claim it.” 

“ She is found already,” said Mrs. Asphodel. 

“ How is it possible ?” 

“In this way: Harry was brought home to die. It was his 
mother who received his Jast breath, It seems she had sus- 
pected for a long time, and now she looks and finds a mark 
on bis shoulder—a birth-mark! They recognise cach other 
before he dies. He/as, it is sad !” 

William got up, and paced up and down the room in great 
agitation. He believed the story without further evidence. 
His own knowledge confirmed it. Mrs. Budgeon’s name had 
been Emma Butt. There was some story about her life be- 
fore she married. And then there was a look of Harry about 
Sally. How these light, impalpable things had brought about 
this strange concatenation! No doubt Sam had been imper- 
ceptibly drawn to Harry by his resemblance to one of the 
people Le had known from childhood. His friendship to 
Sam had brought him to St. Cuthbert’s Lane, and then some 
hidden feeling of affinity bad made him so kind to Sally and 
her mother. 


of the estate. We have telegraphed to the chief commercial 
centres to stop payment of coupons. Do you know the place 
of deposit? Return, if possible, at once. The funeral cannot 
be long delayed, and your presence is indispensable.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Sertayre, alive only to the figures 
“then we only got half his money. It’s lucky, too, .as i 
happens ; eh, Porkington ? This puts everything in velvet. 

“What were you saying just now?” cried Porkington, 
coming forward, and looking Lerd Sertayne in the face 
sternly. “ What did you say about my poor unfortunate 
boy ?” 

“ That we hadn't got half his money.” 

“What do you mean? Oh, I understand,” said Porking- 
ton, with a melancholy laugh. “ Shall [ ever forgive myself 
for the foolish hoax L have played him! I thought to wean 
him, once for all, from that wretched passion of his for play. 
T intended to show him, by leaving him for a moment almost 
destitute, what possible wretchedness he was preparing for 
himself. I wanted to sever his connection with that design- 
ing woman, Madam Asphodel, And now he is dead, my 
boy, my boy; And what's more,” cried Porkington, with a 
chuckle, that he couldn’t repress, “he’s left me all his 
money !” 

Lord Sertayne, who had listened to the first part of this 
harangue in blink astonishment, gave a fiendish yell as he 
heard this last sentence. He saw it all now—how it was in 
his friend’s interest to keep the whole of the money, and ig- 
nore the gambling transaction altogether, Porkington had 
kept all the bonds in his own hands ; they were his now, in 
right of interitance. Would he part with a stiver to Lord 
Sertayne King? No, no; he was pone! 


CHAPTER XVIII.—SECURING A LEGACY. 

Porkington hurried back to London as fast as steam and 
tide could carry him. He seemed to himseif now to go on 
wings, almost spurning the ground on which he walked, The 
sense of freedom and power, and the knowledge that he had 
nol, after all, forfeited his hold on the world’s good opinion, 
seemed to give hima double beart. His happiness was not 
to be marred by any thought more than was necessary of the 
poor victim to whom he owed this wonderful change of for- 
tune, 

He had telegraphed to Costicle and Costicle that he was 
coming; and they, very considerately, had sent 4 clerk to 
meet him at London Bridge, to ask if he had any objection to 
come at once to St. Cuthbert’s Lane. 

“ Certainly at once,” said Porkington. “TI like this active 
way, so diflerent from those old fashioned lawyers who keep 
you waiting for years. Ill go and see Costicle and Costicle 
at once, before L show myself to anybody. Poor King, I 
wouder how he feels by this time!” 

For King was coming back via Dieppe and Newhaven, for 
economy’s sake, in a most discensolate state, to the dwelling 
of Lady Jane, and to the torture of her righteous indignation. 
Porkington had lent him five pounds for the purpose 

So, at about 11 AM, Mr. Porkington presented himself at 
the offices of Costicle and Costicle, St. Cuthbert’s Lane. Te 
badn’t as yet shown himself at any of his usual haunts at the 
West End, as he bad not made any arrangement with bis 
creditors ; and although he did not apprehend that, under 
present circumstances, they would take any hostile measures 
against him, he thought it would be more prudent that he 
should remain incognito for the present. He had therefore 
put up at the Charing Cross Lh tel, and none of his friends 





Then the thought flashed upon him: “ All this fortune, if 
we can recover it, goes to Mrs. Budgeon, and then to Sally.” 
For he was convinced now that Procul had lied when he 





said he had been married to Harry’s mother. 





knew of bis arrival in town. He first saw Mr. Orlando Costi- 
cle, and shook hands warmly with him. 

“Sad, very sad, about our young friend,” said Orlando 
“but, alas! in the midst of life; and soon. I must congra 





——— 
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tulate you on the magnificent inheritance. William has got 
the aflair in hand—my son William, who looks after our 
private practice. Will you -tep upstairs to Wiiliam’s room ?” 

“ Now for business then,’ said Porkington, putting his hat 
on William’s table, and taking off his gloves. “ Now for 
business. Have you yet ascertained the amount of my late 
son’s property ? And what is this question about the pro- 
bate ?” 

“ We have pretty well reckoned up the other securities,” 
said William; “ but those bonds that are in your custody— 
the want of those delays us; we require them for valuation, 
for probate. Here is a copy of the list we found among our 
late client’s papers of certain bonds in your custody. Is it 
correct ?” 

“ Here are the bonds themselves,” said Porkington, drawing 
from Lis pocket a Sundle of rustliny papers printed over with 
cabalistic characters in inks of all colors, with coupons 
attached to them in perforated lines like elongated postage- 
stamps. “ Just look ’em over.” 

“ Quite correct,” said William, counting them over, “T’ll 

ive you a receipt for them. Now,” he said, tossing the 

mds into a safe, which he closed with a click, putting the 
key into his pocket—* now we can move.” 

“ You are aware of the terms of the will, of course ?” 

“ Only the purport of it; I haven’t seen a copy yet; per- 
haps I'd better have one.” 

“If you like,” said Costicle,“ Tl have one made. Now, 
hadn’t you better refer us to your solicitor, to complete this 
transaction ?” 

“ The transaction seems to me so simple, that I shall hardly 
require the intervention of a solicitor. You can act for all 
parties. I have perfect confidence in you.” 

“William bowed. “ There is one necessary preliminary,” he 
said. “ You informed our late client and ourselves, that you 
were in effect his lawful father, but that, for family reasons, 
and so on, it was not convenient that you should at once 
acknowledge the cunnection.” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“This statement, of course, we received with implicit 
credit; and accordingly, finding that our client's will be- 
queathed the whole of his fortune to his father, we naturally 
acquainted you with the fact.” 

“ Naturally, you did.” 

“ But on reading over the precise terms of the will, we find 
that, although virtually there is no doubt you are the legatee 
intended, yet there is one trifling formality required before 
we can hand over to you the procee‘ls of the estate.” 

“ Just so,” said Porkington, who thought this an elaborate 
joke. “I presume you mean a stamped receipt ?” 

“Not that only,” said William, smiling feebly ; “that I 
should not have thought to be worth mentioning.” 

“ What is it, then?” said Porkington impatiently. “ What 
is this formality ?” 

4 Simply the proof of your marriage to the mother of the 
deceased.’ 

If a chasm had opened beneath Mr. Porkington’s feet, cut- 
ting him off at once from all the bright world that had seemed 
to be within his reach, he couldn’t have been more dismayed. 
William gave him a keen glance, and then cast his eyes down 
on his papers, and began to calculate. 

“Of course, there will be no difficulty in that,” said Wil- 


afraud. Certainly, he who had robbed a man when living 
wasn’t entitled to be squeamish about evading the intentions 
of the same when dead. 

Yes, he’d do it, if he could. But how? 

It would be necessary that he should find out some mar- 


riage at such a period that Harry’s birth should not be incon- | 


sistent with the date. How could he manage it? : 
Harry had been five-and-twenty years old when he died ; 


the marriage, then, might be supposed to have occurred | 


seven-and-twenty, or perhaps eight-and-twenty years ago. 


Now, eight-and-twenty years ago was before the Marriage | 
Act, when the registers in the churches were the privcipal | 


evidences of marriages ; and consequently, if he succeeded in 
obtaining an entry that would correspond with his supposeu 


marriage, even after a lit‘le alteration, he would be able to) 


have much freer access to the recor, and greater chances 0° 
perpetrating his fraud successfully, than if he had to dea: 
with any period subsequent to that date. That date he would 
therefore fix upon. The next thing to be done was to search 
the files of the Zimes and Morning Chronicle for announcements 
of marriages during that year and the ycar previous. There 
was some objection to this, as marriages so announced were 
more likely to be between persons of property, to the records 
of which there was a greater chance of there being a 
future reference, and consequently a great risk of detection. 
But, on the other hand, there was a much greater facility of 
action in this course. The preliminary approaches were con- 
ducted under cover, as it were, and without danger; whilst, 
to commence to search parochial registers for the purpose of 
finding ap apposite entry, would be like commencing siege 
operations under a direct and searching tire. 

Mr. Porkington therefore proceeded to Peel’s Coftee-house, 
and began to search files of the Zimes and Chronicle. 

It was a long, wearisome business, and Porkington soon 
was tired of it. The marriages were in various parts of the 
papers, and the turning over the sheets and the poring over 
the print, sometimes dim and indistinct, fatigued him exces- 
sively. He had formed no system of search, either, at first, 


and found his head was one whirl of balf-remembered names 
That wouldn't , ; ; n 
Then the idea that time | My desire is to get into parliament. 

was running against him, that delay would excite suspicion 


and dates which jostled against each other. 
do. He sat down to think again. 





| He hoped they were not fatigued by the dissipation of the 
night before, and was otherwise commonplace, and wou’d 
take a cup ef tea, which be probably liked, as Lucy mixed it 
| for him. When he had drunk it, she slipped out of the room, 
whereupon Henry Collinson came to the point at once, 

“ Miss Lucy Faversham being an orphan, [ come to you, as 
her nearest relative, to ask your consent to our marriage. I 
have got eight hundred a year” —— 

“Land?” 

“No; consols,” 

“Ob! better, perhaps.” 

“And if I outlive a childless relative of seventy, I shall 
came into a lump sum of twenty or thirty thousand more, 
,Am I well enough ofl ?” 

“Yes; we have no right to expect more. Lucy is no heir- 
/ess; she will have five thousand pounds, tied up to her, whea 
she marries, and that is all. The greater part of my income 
dies with me.” 

Heary Collinson bowed his head, and continued: “ T appeal 
|to your approval of my suit with some little contidence, 
| because my views on certain subjects are rather advanced, 
;and, if I have been correctly informed, such as you would 


| approve.” 


| “Indeed! 
| tion, then ?” 
/ “Qh, I do not mean to say that; but I have got the im- 
pression, I cannot tell how, exactly, that you are an advocate 
of Woman’s Rights. For my part, I loathe the injustice 
| which makes ary difference between the sexes. My wife, at 
janyrate, shall never be subjected to petty tyranny of any 
kind; [should no more presume to diciate to her than to any 
‘male friend.” 
| “ Why, then, if it is true that a woman likes to have her 
}own way above all other blessings, Lucy ought to be happy. 
| But I have no particular theories that 1 krow of, and rumor 
{seems to have provided me with a Strong Mind on very 
slight provocation. I rather wish—excuse me, [ am so old, 
and you are so young, that I speak freely—I rather wish that 
| you had a profession.” ‘ 
“T have, Miss Faversham ; philanthropy is my profession. 


Are my opin‘ons made the theme of conversa- 


“Parliament! I thought that required a—well, a very 


and probable inquiry, and that he had as yet progressed not | great deal of money.” 


one iota in his search, began to worry and distress him, and 
further, to obscure his faculties, already troubled with umac- 


customed labor. 


He sat with glazed eyes looking at the copy of the Times 


in his hand, when an announcement caught his attention : 


“ Oh, but all that will be changed directly. Iexpect to meet 
with many rebuits, but feel confident of succeeding at last, 
and when I am a member, I shall devote myself entirely to 
the redressing of woman.” 


“T see; pants and so forth. But I hope you will not per- 


“June 25, at St. Cuthbert’s-without-the-Wall, by the Rev. | suade Lucy to adopt the new style until it is pretty general.” 


Arthur P. Lounds, Raou! Parkinson to Emma Bull, both of | 


London.” 

There seemed to he a piece of good luck here. 
Arthur P. Lounds had been a friend of Procul, and he was 
dead. 


The Rev. 


Then the pame Raoul Parkinson would be at once |“ Well, so you are going to be our champion, are you? 
convertible to Procul Porkington; and Emma Bull seemed | maids like myself will have votes, el ? 
especially designed to be converted into Emma Butt. Then, 


“You misunderstand me; the redressing of woman's 
wrongs, I should have said. Her costume is of minor impor- 
| tance.” 
“ Is 


it? Wait a bit,” said Miss Faversham, laughing. 


Old 


“And married women too,” rejoined Collinson, with 


again, Costicle and Costicle would te less likely to suspect | enthusiasm. 


deception in an entry that was under their own charge ; and | 


“Dear me, what a number of separations there will be 


he had already almost paved the way for the identification of | after a general election! And we are to be lawyers, and par- 
St. Cuthbert’s as the church in which he was married by his | sens, and civil engineers, as well as doctors ? 





liam, looking up. “Give us the date of the marriage, and 
the place where it was celebrated, and we'll attend to all the 
rest.” 


“ But,” said Porkington, “is that necessary? Surely, if a 
legacy is left to me, it isn’t necessary that I should prove my 
having been married. You might as well ask me to show I'd 
been vaccinated.” 

William laughed a subdued, choking laugh. 

“No doubt this would be the case in au ordinary bequest ; 
although, in any event, it would make a considerable difte- 
rence in the amount of probate and succession duty that you'd 
have to pay whether the testator was your son or not; and of 
course, for that purpose, it might be requisite, seeing that he 
was not os acknowledged as your son, that the relation- 
ship should be proved. But there is a further necessity in 
the terms of the will, which bequeaths the estate to trustees, 
ourselves, to ascertain if you are the lawful father of the 
testator. Of course,” said William, getting up and rubbing 
his bands, and at the same time taking up the poker to stir 
- fire—" of course there won't be the slightest difficulty in 

is. 

Porkington sat and thought for a moment, a murdurer at 
heart. If it hadn’t been that William Costicle held the poker 
in his hand, he would have thrown himself upon him then 
and there, and would have wrenched from him the key of the 
safe, and escaped with the precious bonds. What a fool he 
had been to part with them! But everything had appeared 
80 straightforward and pleasant. And now, if he did this, he 
would be in danger of his neck. After that moment’s 
= he looked up and smiled pleasantly. 

“ There won't be the slightest difficulty, of course. By the 
way, I'd better take these bonds back with me, now that 
you've got all the particulars about them.” 

“Pardon me,” said William; “our duties as executors 
would not permit us. Comply with this little formality, and 
I undertake that, within a month at farthest, the whole of 
this handsome fortune shall be at your disposal. Till then 
we are the custodians of the deceased's estate.” ; 

“Very well,” said Porkington, rising; “V'll look to my 


remark to Costicle, that it was at a church in the City he was | 
married, but he didn’t remember the name or locality, as he 


had never been there before or since. 


would be found—the proof would be complete. 
and to disclose the real facts. 


relating to Harry’s birtb. 
To be continued. 


—_———__»——_——_—— 


PHILOSOPHIC MATRIMONY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


views, instead of getting me any plovers’ eggs.” 

“ They are very nice, are they not ?” said Miss Lucy Faver- 
sham, the niece. 
flavor.’ 

“The price of his views, aunt!” 
things.” 

“ But I do, aunt; if 1am to marry him.” 

“T daresay you do, dear; and of course they may be 
genuine for once ; but men always utter most beautiful senti- 
ments while in a state of probation.” 

Lucy had one of those bits of tea in her teacup which are 
usually called “ strangers,” and she fished for it earnestly as 
she replied: “ I don’t think he is hypocritical.” 

“No more do I,” rejoined the eider lady; “ few of them 
are. bey are simply ignorant. When a young man falls in 





papers to-night or to-morrow, and send you the particulars of 
the marriage. It was at achurch in the City; but I don't 
recollect the name of it, [ hadn't been there before, nor have 
I since.” 

“ Thank you very much,” cried William. “ Good-day.” 

Porkington went out into the street, and then his smiling 
mask fell from his face, and for a moment he gnashed his 
teeth, and scowled like adewon. It was his villainous luck 
that this thing should rise up between him and wealth, cast- 
ing him back into the wretched poverty-stricken state from 
which he thought he had escaped for ever. The thought was 
unendurable. But was there a way out of it? He went 
into a tavern, ordered a ylass of brandy-and-water, and sat 
down on a bench whilst he tried to think the matter out. 

It was difficult to manufacture evidence of an event that 
had never occurred, but, nevertheless, the thing was not im- 
possible. And the difficulty was lessened by the fact, that 
the proof required was not that which would be demanded 
in a trial at law, but simply a sufficient proof to satisfy the 
minds of Costicle and Costicie that he came within the terms 





of the bequest. Nor was the danger attendant on such an | 
attempt to manufacture evidence nearly so vreat as in ae 
where there might be vigorous interests alert and opposed to | 
his. No one but Costicle & Co. was at present aware of {| 
terms of the will; they were not interested in disputing his | 
title; on the contrary, it was possible, by a little judicious | 
li gulity, that he might make it worth their while 10 support | 


ase | 


‘t. w'oreover he icasoned with himself, it scarcely would ve | 


love with a young woman, he is apt to think her an angel ; 
and I do not eal! sentiments utterec while under that hallu- 
cination genuine, because they have no substantial basis. 
You have got a fine Grecian nose, dear, though I should not 
praise it, as it is exactly like mine; and a very pretty mouth ; 
and a delicate complexion, which, as well as your hair, I may 
safely commend: but you have no wings; and when he finds 
that out, he may lapse into conventional views.” 

“ | suppose there must always Le a risk,” said the girl with 
a sigh. 

“Good; 


there is common-sense in that remark, and I am 
silenced. 


For the man is probably eligible enough, if you 
must marry some one, and that seems to be a mysterious 
necessity with most girls. However, I suppose he will be 
coming here to appraise himself, and then we shall be able to 
form a decided opinion.” 

“I do think, aunt,” said Lucey, half-laughing, half-vexed, 
“ that you never bad a romantic feeling in all your life !” 

“That is where you are wrong, my dear,” replied Miss 
Faversham: “it was an overdose of the article, and not a 
lack of it, which kept me single, since a romantic desire for 


independence gave me a distaste for submitting my will to 


that of any fellow-creature, however estimable.” 

“ But Henry does not wish me to submit my will; he goes 
further than you do in the assertion of woman’s indepen- 
dence,” 

The conversation, which took place in a Westbourne draw 
ing-reom, during afternoon tea, was interrupted by a knock 
and a ring, and the entrance of the topic. 


Nothing would be easier now than for him to pretend that 
he had found no memorandum giving him the name of the | am sorry to think that at my age I cau hardly hope to benefit 
church, but that he recollected its interior perfectly : then he | by such beneficent legislation.” 
might describe the interior of St. Cuthbert’s, giving a few 
salient features that would bring it to Costicle’s recollection. 
Then he would suggest a search in the register; the entry | literally, and consoled her with the reflection that she was 
It was|not much past ber prime, and that the female millennium 
hardly possible that any one should rise up to expose him | was actually dawning. 

Emma Butt had been dead a | 
long time, and there was no one else cognisant of the story 


“Yes, they are; though perhaps the price adds to their 


“No; of the eggs; I do not attach much value to the other | to Lucy very commendable. 


“ Every profession ought to be open to both sexes equally.” 
“Then you will make us serve on juries, | suppose, and do 
vestry business; be churchwardens, and so forth? I am 
sure that my sex ought to be eternally grateful to you, and I 





Mr. Henry Collinson had many good qualities, but a sense 


| 
‘of humor was not one of them. He took Miss Faversham 


But though be did not understand that he was quizzed, he 
knew that he was accepted, and being invited to dinner that 
very evening, he went away supremely happy. 

Everybody has an ideal to attain which would be perfect 
bliss: it may be swinging on a gate and eating bacon; o1 
going into a third edition in two months; or averaging six 
|trumps at whist; or rising to the pretmiership, and having 
}your speedy death toasted at adverse political dinners, 
| Heury Collinson’s great desire was for domestic happiness ; 





“T see,” said Miss Faversham, the aunt; “ that is why Mr. | not, indeed, as most men understand it—marriage with a 
Henry Collinson took me down to supper, anc expounded his 


| good-natured, even tempered woman, who will study her 
| husband's comforts, put up cheerfully with his whims, eke 
out his income, and provide a pleasant home for him when 
| wearied with business or pleasure out of doors; but the per- 
fect sympathy of two souls, having one will, one interest, one 
home, and one purse in common. His courtship consisted 
principally of the expounding of these views, which seemed 
The main principle appeared 
| to her to be, that she was to have her own way in everything ; 
and tbat suited her. To tell the truth, she bad been rather 
spoiled already: her aunt, who had bad charge of her since 
| she was nine years old, was no disciplinarian. If she liked 
people, she could not see their faults; if she disliked them, 
|she did not believe that they had any merits; and she was 
'fond of her niece. She was a clever woman to a certain ex- 
tent, and had given Lucy a better education than girls often 
get, so as to convert Ler into a reasonable being, who could 
understand the why and the wherefore of things, and was 
not frightened at hearing that which she was accustomed to 
take for granted called in question ; instead of being merely 
an accomplished child. That was why Miss Faversham had 
the reputation of being an advocate of woman’s rights. 

“ My dear, she reads Euclid, and teaches it to that unfortu- 
nate girl !” said the gossips to one another. And they “ bad 
no patience with such newfangled nousense ;’ and dubbed 
the offender a member of the discontented female brigade. 
Bat, in truth, Miss Faversham was not qualified for that 
corps ; she had no particular faith in the abstract advantages 
of the suffrage. For example, she knew that mankind was 
selfish, and that no particular class could be trusted to rule 
without some check or supervision from the other classes, or 








the shells, and she therefore thought the system good which 
distributed the power of clecting lawmakers as equally as 
possible. But she could not understand in what particulars 
the interests of English women were antagonistic to those of 
English men ; neither did she believe that there was any lack 
of honest desire in either house to promote the welfare of the 
wives, sweethearts, mothers, sisters, and daughters of the 
members. She thought, perhaps erroneously, that if women 
are at any disadvantage, it is socially, not politically ; and 
that the unwritten laws which some ladies think so irksome 
and galling, are promulgated and maintained by their own 
sex. 

| So that Lucy had not learned the humiliating miscry of 
her position as a British female from her aunt, and it was 
from her lover's lips that she knew that men aye tyrants and 





else it would get all the oysters, and leave its fellow-citizens | 
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women slaves, and that a new order of chivalry had arisen 
for the emanvipation of the oppressed ones. | 
She entered very readily into his views, and soon became | 
convinced that she really was a most persecuted individual. | 
The books he recommended her to read were some of them | 


But Henry Collinson was a lover as well as a philosopher, | 
and pressed for an early date to be named for their marriage. | 
Lucy said that she would be guided by her aunt, who mace | 


no attempt to delay it unreasonably. | B 4 . 
“She is no companion to me any longer,” said the out- which men, and others for which women, are best fitted. 
~ Pumping and fighting are amongst the former; and looking 

after children, and seeing that female servants do their duty, 


spoken lady ; “ perhaps when she is married she will recover | 
her senses.” | 

One thing she wes obstinate about, and that was a religious | 
ceremony, Which the young man wanted to omit. It was! 
odious, he said, that one human being should vow to honor | 
and obey another. 

“If Lucy thinks that, she had better not marry you at all,” | 
said Miss Faversham ; “ that is my opinion ; and so you must | 
be tied up in the usual manner, by a clergyman of the| 
church of England, or she shall bave neither the five thou- 
sand pounds nor a breakfast.” 

Principle is a very fine thing, but money is—money. So 
the pair were amalgamated, and toasted, and caked, and 
white-favored, and packed abroad for a month, just like 
ordinary couples in the same station of life. 

When they ceme back, they fixed their home in a cottage 
near a wood, within half an hour’s omribus-ride of Charing 
Cross. 

They soon bad plenty of society ; Henry Collinson’s clique 
was not a large one, but all the members of it called on his 
bride, who presently became absorbed in a pursuit which 
rivals gambling for fascination: the hatching of a revolution. 
A mere social revolution, it was true, lacking the excitement 
and danger appertaining to the endeavor to upset the estab- 
lished government of a country; |ut ky no means deficient 
in elements calculate¢ to set the outer world by the ears, and 
consequently to fill the breasts of adepts with a most volup- 
tuous feeling of superiority. 

The young Mrs. Collinson had a “ superior’ mind, as the 
cant phrase runs; I mean that she was not content to vege- 
tate like a cabbage; her intellectual half required to be fed, 
just like the corporeal; so that she could appreciate the 
leaders of the set in which she now found herself, and per- 
ceive that they undoubtedly were very clever women. And 
not only clever, but with a great deal of “ go” in them; a 
quality without which ardent disciples are seldom made. 
Lucy soon became an ardent disciple; she knew, without 
vanity, that she was a more reasonable being than the 
majority of girls she had become intimate with up and down 
the world; she also knew, without false modesty, that her 
own mental calibre was far inferior to that of Mrs. Noble, 
Miss Franks, or Priscilla Skeps, and the influence which those 
ladies exercised over her was therefore well nigh unlimited. 
And on their part they were proud of their recruit: too 
many of the ladies who flocked to their standard had only 
discovered the rotten state of society after they had fallen 
under its ban, and their conversion was consequently rather 
suspicious; but Lucy was a genuine convert. They also 
liked her: no man or woman was yet proof against the 
flattery of a genuine admiration; besides which, she was 
active and useful, and was soon admitted into their most 
secret counsels. 

Henry Collinson was delighted. 

Five years elapsed, during which the delight of Henry 
Collinson subsided a little. Indeed, he wore a long face as 
he ladled the tea into the teapot one morning, while his three 
children made things as uncomfortable as they could. The 
eldest, a boy of military proclivities, was drilling a squad of 
sugar-lumps, and swallowing an odd file at intervals; the 
second, a girl, was tubbing her doll in the slon-basin ; while 
the yourgest, who was little more than a crawler, kept trying 
how near it could go to several kinds of suicide without an 
actually fatal result, and howling because the experiments 
proved painful. 

“Have you copied these letters?” his wife asked as she 
came hurriedly into the room. 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “ they are all ready for the post.” 

“Why don’t you keep the children quiet? What a noise 
they have been making!—Take your doll and be off, Sap- 
pho! Let the sugar alone, Tom. Bless me, there’s that brat 
roaring again! What plagues children are!—Do ring the 
bell, Henry, and let us have them cleared out.” 

When this was done, and breakfast half over, Collinson 
came out with what was on his mind. ‘“ Look here, Lucy,” 
said he; “ you are a sensible woman, and ought not to flinch 
from the truth, and that is, that everything is going to the 
bad. Ovr household expenses are double what people who 
keep up much larger establishments pay; our servants rob 
us; the children are neglected, and will be beggared, for we 
are spending our capital.” 

“ And whose fault is all this ?” 

“Well, I suppose you will own that we cannot consult 
our tastes and wishes in everything. Society could not go on 
if people did not attend to certain duties.” 

“I suppose,” said Mrs. Collinson, “ by duties you mean 
those sordid and degrading household cares which, as you 
say, must be imposed upon some one, and you would suggest 
that Ido not take my fair share of them. But how can I? 
You know how my time is engaged; I have three lectures 
to deliver this week, one in Yorkshire, and another in Scot- 
-and, in addition to the board meetings azd a mass of corre- 
spondence ; while, except for relieving me of some of my 
work as secretary, you have absolutely nothing else to do but 
to look after household and nursery affairs. If you had been 
successful in getting into parliament, I should have with- 
drawn in a measure from public life, in order to set you more 
at liberty; but as it happens, itis my time that is the most 
valuable.” 

“ Yes, yes; that is all very good in theory; but, practi- 
cally, there are things belonging to a woman’s department 
which a man cannot attend to.” 

“Are there? Idonot know them. We are agreed that 
women ought to engage equally in what conventional preju- 
dice calls man’s work; why does not the converse hold 

ood ? 

“, Because a man looks ridiculous in the kitchen or the 
nursery. Yesterday morning the servants tittered while I 
was ordering dinner; and when I came up-stairs again, I 
found that a dish-clout had been pinned to my coat-tail.” 

“ And of course you have given the cook warning ?” 

“Well, no; on reflection, it seemed less humiliating to 
appear not to notice it. But, after all, that is a secondary 
matter. The condition of the children is far more serious ; 
I really cannot look after them properly. I do not under- 
stand what to do, and they are neglected. A mother has 


more influence with such very young children than a father. 
“ Another maxim which men have invented to put all the 
dirty work upon their wives ! 


of servants’ ignorant gossip.” 
‘ 


‘Don’t lose your temper; I retract nothing I ever said, 
and I think I have proved pretty well that I was in earnest! 
certain duties for 


ut I never denied that there were 


are amongst the latter.” 


Mrs. Collinson looked at her watch, which was lying by 


her side on the breakfast-table, and said: “ As I am pressed 


| for time, we will grant your premises, though they cut seve- 
But come now, what is 


ra! knots in a rather arbitrary way. 
the cause of this remonstrance ? What has happeued differ- 
| to-day from yesterday, or yesterday year ?” 

“ 


but this morning I discovered . . .” 
“Good gracious! Pack the nurse-girl off at once; send 


Sappho’s and all. 
to spare. 


spoke, and finished with the door open. 
word, and came back from the passage to say it. 


the Female Watchmakers’ Association. 


must be funds to start with. 


ready, please.” 
And she was gone. 


went out to walk up an idea. 


CHAPTER IL. 


him, if he contemplated suicide, to pause and consider. 


honestly whether to hang yourself or not.” ; 
Redman belonged to the same set as Collinson; like him 


were both members of a mutual admiration club. 
man was not married; he loved the society of clever women 


somewhere. 


led the talk up to it. 

“By Jove,” said he, “hanging is not a bad idea. 
not occurred to me.” 

“Come; what is the matter?” 

“Only a little domestic trouble about servants and that 


lecturing, and—well, the children are neglected. 
this morning that their heacs are not kept clean !” 
“Pah! Get rid of the nurse, to start with.” 

“That is just what my wife said,” replied Collinson 
“and indeed it is the obvious course. 


it is for the worse.” 

“Hum! Fact is, you want to change the missis.” 
“ Redman !” 

“ Pooh! 
a raw by accident. 
grammatic.” 


hold wants, you are right enough.” 
“ Hum!” said Redman. 


and perhaps I may hatch an idea for you. 
cigar in your mouth, and let it stop in it.” 


tical. 
were smoked out he stopped short and said : 
“ Look here! 


that you will not stand any nonsense. You will save he 


habitable, and the children kissable.” 
plan to adopt. 
juring up the right sort of girl for the situation.” 
“1 do not despair of doing that. 
cannot make watchmakers of the whole lot. 
will provide the very article you want.” 
“To besure! Let us go and call on her at once.” 
wards Kensington, where Mrs. Noble resided. 


ment scheme, but will it ever pay its way ?” 
“ Never!” cried Redman. 


hundred pounds. 


he wanted her assistance. 








Vell, the fact is, I have wanted to speak fora long time ; 


for the hairdresser, and have all their hair cut quite close, | 
You really must attend to these matters, | 
Henry ; do whatever you think best ; 1 have really no time | three? She will be here then.” 
If any particular plan suggests itself to me in the | 

course of the day, and I have leisure, I will write you word.” | house, “ your ideas are titanic; you deserve a gold medal; I 
She was putting on her bonnet and mantilla while she | offer you an oyster.” 
But she had a last | 


Left alone, Henry Collinson uttered a violent and most 
improper exclamation; then he took his hat and stick, and 


As Collinson was walking at a great pace along Baker |< eae aaa rt 
Street, one Redman caught him by the shoulder, and begged | !f my wife knew, of her coming. I suppose I shal) see Lucy 


“ You cannot undo it, you know,” said Redman ; “so you 
had better tell me what is up, and then I will advise you 


he was a supporter of Woman’s Rights; like him, he figured |, ; r 
at conversaziones like a male dancer in a ballet, and they | 2ight; and, with a clear day between, I think I shall be able 
But Red- | 
and when they were pretty, he invariably fell in with them. : 
But it was Platonic lote, which was very fortunate, because | PE, 
the majority of the ladies who attracted him had husbands 


Redman and Henry Collinson had been intimate friends 
for many years, and had few secrets from one another; so 
the latter, instead of quasking the subject in his thoughts, 


My wife is so much engaged, especially since she took up 
I found 


But, confound it! 
every time I change a servant—and I am always at it now— 


Don’t fire up, or I shall think I have touched 
Of course, I was only trying to be epi- 


“ Well, taken in the sense that it is a head that my house- 


“ Letus take a walk in the Park, 
and don’t you speak to me again until you are spoken to, 
There; stick that 


enry Collinson religiously observed his friend’s injunc- 
tion, and was cateful not to disturb the process of incubation ; 
for Redman’s advice, when he did give it, was always prac- 
It came rather quickly this time, for before the cigars 


Yeu get a nursery governess, a parson’s 
daughter for choice, who has had little brothers and sisters 
to look after, and knows something of household manage- 
ment. And you put her on a good footing at first, and make 
your servants understand that she is to be housekeeper, and 


salary and keep in the first month, aud your house will be in- 


“ Redman, you are a genius!” cried Collinson, in delight. 
“ T never thought of that; and yet it seems the most natural 
I wish you could clench your advice by con- 


Our frienc, Mrs. Noble, 
has always about a score of young ladies to get off, and she 
I daresay she 


“ With all my heart,” said Redman; and they turned to- 


“ By-the-by,” said Collinson, as they walked along, “ that 
watchmaking speculation is very good as a female employ- 


“ So I think,” said Collinson; and he registered a mental 
vow that he would not provide a penny of that second five 


His resolution was soon tested, for the lady they now called 
on was one of the principal promoters of the association, and 
However, he took the bull by the 
horns rather shrewdly, for when Mrs. Noble alluded to the 
difficulties she had to contend with (they found her busy 
with the accounts), he intimated that he never expected to 
receive any return for the five hundred pounds he had al- 
ready contributed, but was consoled by reflecting upon the 
excellence of the object which his money had gone to 


’ papers, although, indeed, it was rather a serious matter to 
2 un. 


It was you yourself who first 
opened my eyes to the cruel injustice of the relations be- 
tween the sexes, and you cannot now blind me again. I 
rather dry, but, as she was a talented skipper, that did not know no more about the management of a nursery than you 
matter so much. Besides, it is worth while to be bored a | do; we have always left that to those who are paid for it, 
little in the nursing of a grievance ; it spurs the indignation. | and I see no reason for changing now, because you are afraid 


_So that, instead of asking for more, Mrs. Noble thanked 
him for his past generosity; and when he mentioned his 
present discomfort, and the proposed remedy, entered warmly 
into the matter. Redman’s prognostication proved quite 

| correct ; amongst her numerous protegees there was one who 
| She thought would fit the position capitally. 

Her father had been a naval officer; on his desth, ten 
years before, his widow had started a very small school, for 
very small children; but falling into bad health, the man- 
agement of it had devolved principally on her daughter, who 
| was at present twenty-three, and an orphan. 

“ I have tried to get her some situation in a large hotel,” 
said Mrs. Noble, “ but have failed; so we have fallen back 
upon telegraphy. But she would prefer being a nursery 
governess, as she is fond of children and the open air. She 
1s fairly educated, as women’s education goes at present, but 
is not accomplished, and would not do for big children at 
all—Nay; you need not thank me: you will relieve me of 
an anxiety if you take her, for one thing; and for another, I 
am a principal cause of your wife’s time being so much en- 
gaged. So that it will ease my conscience if I can help, in 
any way, to set your domestic affairs straight. When would 

| you like tosee Miss Tarrant ?” 
“ As soon as possible,” replied Henry Collinson. 
“ Well, it is now half-past eleven. ‘Will you call again at 


“ Redman,” said Collinson, when they were outside the 
So they lunched. 


Punctually at three, Henry Collinson returned to Mrs. 
| Noble’s drawing-room, where he found a small, placid, selt- 


“ By-the-bye, I shall want another five hundred pounds for | possessed young lady, with nice brown bair, parted, and 

Don’t look so | gathered in a knot behind, in the old Greek style, not frizzed 
frightened ; it will pay in time, I have no doubt; but there | out, or piled up in any of the modern fashions. 
Ill explain when we meet 
next; but the money is necessary; so see you have it! pretty, she had just the pleasant, cheerful kind of face whic 


| 1 She was 
|dressed plainly, but neatly; and though not absolutel 


children take to. Directly he saw her, he hoped that she 
was Miss Tarrant; and she was. 

They soon came to terms, both being content to abide by 
Mrs. Noble’s propositions, and that lady came roundly to the 
point, as was her custom. 

“ And now, when is she to arrive; to-morrow ?” asked the 
negotiatress. 

“ Well,” demurred Mr. Collinson, “ perhaps we had better 
say the day after. Miss Tarrant would feel more comfortable 


this evening ?” 

“Yes, I expect so,” replied Mrs. Noble; “she does not 
leave for the north till to-morrow, and has told Priscilla that 
she will not be able to second her motion this evening, be- 
cause she must look over the notes for her lecture.” 

“Very good. Then I will tell her of our arrangements to- 








to get everything comfortable. There is a room which will 
make a capital school-room, and I think we will leave the 
}ordering of slates and dictionaries, and grammars and 
and those sort of things, to you, when you come, Miss 
Tarrant.” 

“As you say the eldest child is only four, I do not think 
oes any great stock need be laid in,” replied the young lady, 
smiling. 

7 Sm: I suppose not,” said Collinson, “ By-the-bye, 
though, Mrs. Noble, you have been so very kind, that I am 


It had tempted to impose a litle further by asking for a hint or two 


about furnishing an extra room.” 
book. 

“You have a spare room, have you not ?” replied the lady ; 

“had you not better lodge Miss Tarrant there for the 
present?” 
“Ah, yes, to be sure; I forgot the spare room. But a da- 
venport now; there is only my wife’s. Can a lady do with- 
out a davenport ?” ' 
“ T have never had such o thing yet,” said Miss Tarrant. 
“ J] am sure you_are very kind, sir; but, pray, do not take so 
much trouble. I have never been used to luxuries.” 

It was not often that Henry Collinson took the initiative 
with his wife, but that evening was an exception. They 
dined together, and when the meal was over, and he had 
swallowed a little jumping-powder, he said abruptly: “ You 
cannot have that five hundred pounds, Lucy. I honor your 
motives, and am ready to contribute to the support of any 
amy scheme you have at heart to a moderate ex- 
tent; but I will not ruin myself and the children for it, and 
it is unreasonable to expect it.” 

“Well, don’t work yourself up, and look so anxious,” re- 
plied Mrs. Collinson, laughing ; “any one would think I was 
a regular termagant. If we cannot aflord to risk any more 
to bolster up the wa'chmaker business, we cannot, and 
— an end toit. By-the-bye, did you see about the chil- 

ren ?” 

“ Yes; and really Iam such a bad hand at choosing and 
managing servants, and so forth, that I think we had better 
have an educated person in the capacity of nursery gover- 
ness.” 

“Oh, well, take care whom you get. I’d consult Mrs. 
Noble.” 
r| ‘Ihave done so, and she recommends a Miss Tarrant.” 

Mrs. Collinson looked a little thoughtful. 

“ I wish I had time to look after this myself,’ she said pre- 
sently, “ but I have not; so you must manage.” 

The new nursery governess was a success. The children 
took to her at once, and the servants didn’t. That made a 
clearance of bad rubbish. 

“ Hoighty-toighty, miss, and who are you, pray ?” asked 
the cook, at the very first remonstrance. 

“TI am a person paid by Mr. and Mrs. Collinson to look 
after their interests, because they have been badly served and 
robbed for some time back,” said Miss Tarrant. 

Cook was silenced, but not reformed; and the first time 
Miss Tarrant caught her in flagrant dishonesty, she was 
packed off, and replaced by a good servant of the young lady's 
choosing. The housemaid was a malleable girl, whose con- 
duct depended entirely on example and supervision, so she 
did very well after a bit. The state the children were in was 
reason sufficient for the dismissal of the nurse and nurse- 
girl, and their work was better done by one good country 
lass acting under Miss Tarrant’s actual superintendence. 

In three weeks’ time the house was bardly recognisable. 
The children were clean, neat, well-behaved, and happy ; 
breakfast was a bright pleasant little meal, which started the 
day cheerfully, and tae dinners were so good that guests 
thought that the Collinsons were launching out extra- 
vagantly. Yet the house-bills were just about balf what they 
had been. 

Redman courted his friend’s society more than he had ever 
done before, and was a constant visitor at the house. He 


And he took out his note- 
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would even come in the morning with toys for the children, | “No; but he is of their governess. There ; itis out now.| slouched hats, and glittering too on the little pewter mugs i 


and ask to be ullowed to give them with his own hands. He 

bad never noticed them much before, which shows what Won- 

derful enchanters soup and water and brushes are. 
Or was it the cookery which attracted Redman ? 


He po- | 


sitively fished for invitations to stop and dine; and he was} with jealousy, so that the desire to see her children found ex-| sists of, that is the sum of earthly bliss to me.” 


rather a gourmet. Whatever the charm, children or entrees, | 


he bebaved like a gentleman, which he was, towards Miss | come with them. And now, one short sentence had cleared /saw her so clearly in his mind’s eye, that he might have 


Tarrant; he treated her like a duchess, instead of assuming | 
that condescending, patronising air which seme men who | 
ought to know better adopt when addressing a lady holding 

a similar position in a household. Lucy Collinson was not 

so absorbed in her self-imposed public duues as to remain in- 

sensible to the reforms which had been instituted in her 

home,and she was too rational to blind herself to their extent, 

although the contrast betrayed how much bad been neglected 

before. But in a little while she began to feel dissatisfied, 

She was very glad te be relieved of all trouble about the 

children, but sbe didn’t like to see them so fond of another 

woman; and when their governess bad to prompt them 

sotto voce to filial behavior, which was sometimes tle case, it 

was neither gratitude aor liking which she felt for ner. 

The wife’s movements had become co very uncertain and 
erratic, that for the last year or so it bad been agreed that the 
husband was never to wait dinner for her; and now, if she 
happened to come home before the repast was over, it gave 
her what less strong-minded ladies would bave called “a 
turn” to see this other woman dining tele a-tele with him. Or 
if she returned later in the evening, she would very likel 
find Miss Tarrant busy with her needle, and Henry Collin- 
son reading a novel or a poem aloud to her, and then again 
wifely instincts seemed to jar with philosophic sentiments. 

In the early days of her married life, she had enjoyed the 
cosy domestic evenings when she and her husband were alone 
Wits an entertaining book; or perhaps the reminiscence of a 
play seen together the night before, than which there is no 


. better provocative of pleasant chat, would equally interest 


them. But she bad not cscaped the weakness to which 
euruest reformers, and people who think they have got Mis- 
sions, are subject: the uneasy suspicion that any acqui- 
escence in the existing order of things is treasonabie to their 
prineiples. That which is Common, they consider vulgar in 
the mean sense; they would fain forego eating, drinking 
and sleeping, if it were possible; as it is not, they sigh over 
those pecessary functions as human imperfections. If one 
could clear one’s mind of cant, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive why the performance of public duties should be more 
honorable than that of private. But it was the established 
custom for men to pay most attention to the former, and 
women to the latter; and, therefore, the set with whom Lucy 
had cast in ber lot concluded that the arrangement must be 
wrong, and humiliat ng tu the female sex. “ Are we fit only 
for nurses and housekeepers?” they indignant!y demanded. 
So Lucy Collinson learned to consider a comfortable acqui- 
escence in the ordinary routine of domestic life to be in some 
Way a cowardly connivance at the barbaric theory of wo- 
men being property. And after a while habit became a se- 
cond nature, and sie was so absorbed by her committees and 
meetings, and lectures, oat she had no time for even a passing 
regret that home quiet and bappiness had been sacrificed on 
the altar of Public Duty. But to hand her husband over to 
his club, or any avocations which might amuse him, and to 
intrust the care of her children to servants, was one thing; 
to see another woman in a measure filling her place was quite 
another, 

So Henry Collinson found his wife growing cross, gloomy, 
and reserved ; she no longer talked to him of the matt2rs in 
which she was interested; so that altogether he began to feel 
less regret that he saw so little of her. He attributed her 
altered demeanor to his refusal to provide the second five 
hundred pounds for floating the scheme for training female 
watchmakers, and as he was determined not to impoverish 
his family tor any plan, however beneficial to man or woman 
kind at large, he saw no way to a reconciliation. How far 
the coldness between man and wife would bave extended, 
and in what it would have resulted, cannot be told, for it was 
thawed by sickness. 

One morning, while Henry Collinson was shaving, he heard 
Luey call bim, and going into the bedroom found her clinging 
to the dressing table. 

“ Where am 1?” she cried faintly. “What is the matter 
with me? I cannot see!” 

He got her into bed again, and sent for a doctor, who said 
she hud a low fever—and he was not far out—only it was a 
high one. 

Miss Faversham had two strongly developed tastes for 
sea-air and crowds. Shehad lived in London for her niece’s 
sake, and on the girl’s marriage migrated to Brighton for her 
own. So, when Lucy was convalescent, and tie doctor pre- 
scribed change of air, she asked Henry Collinson to bring ber 
there; an invitation readily enough accepteu, for who would 
take an invalid into lodgings, wuen they had the chance ot 
affording her the quiet, comtort, and cookery of a home ? 

Getting well is a very pleasant process when you are young 
and buve a good constitution, and are well nursed. You ean 
be luzy, not merely with a safe conscience, but with the sense 
of laziness being a Vilue; no one may contradict or worry 
you; the nices! eatables and drinkables are provided for you, 
and your enjoyment of them is considered positively merito- 
rious. And then the sense of duily increasing strength is of 
itself a pleasure, and the joy which a child feels in mere 
existence Is once more experienced, 

Lucy Collinson was happier now than she bad been for 
yews. She was drawn along the esplanades and piers in a 
chair, with Ler husband in attendance upon her; and when 
she got a little stronger she lelt it, and walked about at 
intervals, leaning on his arm. It was quite like a second 
honeymoon, 

But the renewed happiness in her husband’s companion- 
ship did not prevent another desire from increasing daily 
with ber renewed forces. 

“Cannot the children come down?” she asked one day. 
“They need not trouble my aunt at all; we could get lodg- 
ings tor them, you know, somewhere, It seems such an age 
since I saw them.” 

“1 was thinking about that very thing,” said Henry Collin- 
son; “on'y, L was not sure whether you could bear their 
noise yet.” 

*O yes; Tam so much stronger. And besides, they would 
not be im the house. They will torget me, and begin to think 
Miss Tarrant their veritable mother if they are left alone 
with her much longer.” 

Her voice faltesed as she said this, and her astonished hus- 
band saw tear-drops standing in ber eyes. 

“No tear of that!” be cried cheertully. “But we will 
have them down at once. What will you bet Redman dves 
not follow in less than a week ?” 

“Redman! Is he so fond of the children as all that ?” 








T did not mean to have told you yet, for fear you should | 
worry. They are engaged ; but Miss Tarrant refuses to marry | 
him till you are well cnough to look out fora successor.” | 

A minute before, Lucy’s maternal feelings were struggling | 


pression with difficulty, because their governess must needs | 


the horizon. Her husband won¢ered much at the sudden 
manner in which her eyes brightened and her spirits rose, | 
but put it all down to delight that Miss Tarrant should be | 
so well provided for, and thought what a good unselfish Wo- | 
man his wife was! | 

“1 daresay we shall be able to find some one just as good,” | 
he said presently. 

© Or do without one,” rejoined Lucy. “ My place is filled | 
in the different societies I have been working for, and I shall | 
have more leisure on my hand, when I get well than has! 
been the case for some time.” 

The subject was renewed that evening, when Miss Faver- 
sham was told that the childrea were coming to Brighton. 

“Tam glad of it,” she said. “Tam an old maid, and do 
not understand these things proper] 7, but it seems tc me that 
if Thad children I should think it my first duty in this world 
to look after them. Besides, I hate what is unnatural. 1 
had a cat drowned once because she ate her kittens. I don’t 
say that for you, Lucy, beeause you always loved your young 
and even your husband, when you had time to remember 
their existenve.” 

“I did not think it right to give up work I had once under- 
taken,” said Lucy. 

“ And very useful work a great deal of it is,” replied Miss 
Faversham. “ I have watehed the progress of several of your 
schemes with the deepest interest; only, I was rather sorry 
for Hetiry there.” 

“T urged her on at first,” said Collinson. 

“1 knowyou did; and that is where you made a mistake,” 
replied Mis» Faversham. “ A few philosophers, who are very 
clever, very energetic—men of original thought, who ae 
worshipped by their disciples, can afford to marry women 
who devote their lives to lecturing, petitioning, and passing 
res lutions ; indeec, they are probably the bappier for having 
mates who can run in harness with them. But there are only 
avout balf-a-dozen such men in England, and you are not 
one of them.”’—Chambers's. 


—_—_——_>—_— 


THE OLD LOVE. 
I. 


You love me, only me. Do I not know ? 

If I were gone your life would be no more 

Than his who, hungering on a rocky shore, 
Ship wrecked, alone, observes the ebb and flow 
Of hopeless ocean widening forth below, 

Ant is remembering all that was before. 

Dear, I believe it, at your strong heart’s core 
Tam the life; no need to tell me so, 
And yet—Ah husband, though I be more fair, 

More worth your love, and though you loved her not, 
(E!se must you bave some different, deeper, name 
For loving me,) dimly I seem aware, 

As though you conned old stories long forgot, 
Those days are with you—hers—before I came. 


Il. 


The mountain traveler, joyous on his way, 

Looks on the vale he left and calls it fair, 

Then counts with pride how far he is from there, 
And still ascends, And when my fancies stray, 
Pleased with light memories of a bygone day, 

1 would not bave again the things that were. 

I breathe their thought like fragrance in the air 
Of flowers I gathered in my childish play. 

And thou, my very soul, can it touch thee 
ff L remember her or I forget? 
Does the sun ask if the white stars be set ? 
Yes, I recall, shall many times, maybe, 
Recall the dear old boyish days again, 
The dear old boyish passion. Love, what then ? 
—Cornhill. 
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GRETCHEN. 
BY M.M. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


It was about ten o’clock in the evening when the drinkers 
left the * Swan.” Theodore followed with the rest, and went 
down tbe silent village. All the little windows were being 
closed, and the good housewives might be beard crying in 
the darkness, as they closed their shutters, “ Good night, 
Orchel! good night, Gredel, good night !” 

Then all vecame silent, and Theodore was left alone in 
the dark street—guzing, listening, dreaming, whilst the count 
less stars twinkled overhead, and the trees rustled along the 
roadside. 

How many things does the night reveal that escape the eye 
and ear by day! Hark to that distant murmuring; look at 
that cat, halt-seen, darting along there through the deep 
shadows. Listen to that bird, chirping so softly that the 
marten on the watch for it can scarcely hear it. 

‘Theodore loved the night; he went a few paces, paused, 
turned round, and listened attentively. He recollected the 
words of the weaver, as he gazed up at the sky, “ Keep thine 
heart with all diligence.” 

But when he leoked once more at the earth, when he in- 
haled the sweet odors of autumn—the new-mown hay, the 
brown leaves of the trees—then he theught of Gretchen, 
pretty Gretchen, so blooming and fair, with her large eyes 
of liquid blue, ever lighted with the sweetest of smiles—ter 
bright ard merry laugh. How beautiful she then rose to his 
thoughts, and how fast his heart would beat! He could see her 
tripping trom table to table, her arm, white as ivory, slight'y 
raised as she poured the foaming liquor into the Jarge shining 
mugs—her finely-shaped figure, her two plaits of fair bai 
hanging down to the edge of her scarlet petticoat, her teeth 
shining like white enamel! 

Gretchen had smiles for every one except M. Theodore; 
as soon as be entered she became serious, but at the same 
time such a tender expression stole over her large biue eycs, 
that the poor lad’s heart overflowed with love. His emotiou 
wastered him, and be murmured unintelligible words. 

Theodore went on dreaming; be could see also old Reeb- 
stock, Gretcben’s father, in his large grey periwig, with bis 
open, good-natured countenance, then the smoky tavern, 
with its low rafters; the clock, with its porcelain face ; the 
lamp hung from the ceiling, lighting up all the brown faces 
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their huge rough bands. 

“There is life upon earth,” he said to himself—* life 
bright and full of love, joy, and comfort. Wine, delicious 
fruits, sweet odors, and Gretchen—that is what my life con- 


He trembled with emotion as he thought of the girl; he 


marked every thread in ber dress, every bead in her necklace, 
every change of expression in her rosy, dimpled smile. 
Gretchen was in every object he saw, every sound he 
beard; be looked at the stars, and Gretchen was there; he 
listened to the wind, and there he heard the voice of Gret- 
chen; he thought of the peopled world, and there was 
Gretchen too. Ever there—listening to his thoughts and? 
answering them. O Love, Love! Whatart thou? whence 
comest thou ? 
Thus Theod re went on in the starlight, by the back off 
t 





the village, skicting the coppice-wood, following the litile 
paths edged with palings, and came out at last on the newly- 
mown meadow. Here he noticed the queer, irregularly-built 
cottages, with their outside staircases and worm-eaten banis- 
ters, their poultry yards, and their wide and far-projecting 
roofs. Dark, mysterious shadows brooded over all. 

After making a long round, he found himself once more 
betore Reebstock’s house. He stopped behind the shed under 
Gretchen’s wiudow, and said to himself, looking at the little 
round aperture at the top of the shutter— 

“ She is there !” 

There he stood, the moon throwing her pale light on his 
forehead, defining with a clear outline the hollow of his 
eyes, silvering his fair beard, and rippling over his negligent 





yet graceful and picturesque artist’s dress. In his left hand 
he held his large felt hat, with its cocks’ feathers sweeping 
the ground ; and with his right he sent his heart to Gretchen 
ina kiss. Then, after remaining thus in silent contemplation 
for a quarter of an hour, he vaulted lightly over the low 
garden railings, entered the yard, and seeing on the right the 
tap-room door open, the barrel with its full red hoops ioom- 
ing in the darkness, the low bench, the hatchet with its 
curved handle, gleaming with a bluish light, the plane, the 
pincers, the cvoper’s tools, the screw of the wine-press 
lighted obliquely by the rays of the moon, he advanced 
slowly, inhaling the sourish smell of the fermenting hop and 
grape. 

Not a sound was to be heard; from the skylight above 
streamed a calm, subdued light. He sat down on a barrel, 
and said— 

“ Ab, how pleasant it is here !” 

He looked at the trellis to which the ivy was clinging, the 
little trough in the yard where the poultry were fed, the laun- 
dry door to the left; and it seemed to him that an inexpressi- 
ble charm hovered over ull this homely scene, because it was 
so often lighted by the presence of his Gretchen. 

“Ab!” thought he, “if Gretchen would only come out for 
ever so short a time! If I could only see her just now, I 
should be able to say to her, ‘ Gretchen, | love thee!” 

He remained lost in these thoughts for about an hour, 
unable to make up his mind to go, when he heard a strange 
noise outside. Theodore raised his bead to listen : it seemed 
like a smacking of lips after tasting the best Jobannisberg. 

“ What is that ?” said the artist; and he glided cautieusly 
into the court. There be heard the same noise again. Theo- 
dore looked this way and that, unable to discover the cause. 
At last, he drew aside the branches of a red-berried arbatus, 
and saw, atthe foot of the outside paling, the idiot Kaspar 
Noss sitting on the grass, his legs stretched out, his shirt 
down about his shoulders, his old threadbare trousers held up 
on one side by a single brace, his old battered hat between 
his knees, and full of splendid grapes in hage bunches, 
which, no doubt, he had just stolen hard by. The fellow 
looked as jolly as Bacchus. His projecting forehead, his fat 
cheeks, and even his round ruddy nose seemed brimming 
over with sensuous satisfaction. It was be who was smack- 
ing bis lips so loudly. He was lifting up whole bunches of 
grapes, and hanging them down into his vast open mouth. 
His throat was dilating with delight, while he gave vent to 
his feelings by chuckling and cooing somewhat like a pigeon, 
Some tall nettles were bending towards him in the shadow, 
and thistles were standing up like sentinels at his feet. 

“ Oh, you scoundrel !” cried Theodore to him; “so this is 
the way you spend your nights?” 

The idiot turned his head carelessly, his eyes twinkled 
merrily, and letting go the grapes from his mouth, he replied, 
“What! is that you, Theodore? Come and taste my 
rapes.” 

“ Where did you get them ?” 

Kaspar indicated the place with his finger, and said, 
There; there are quantities down there.” 

“What! there? You stole them from Reebstock’s field ?” 
“ Yes, Theodore,” replied the other quite innocently. 
“And what if 1 tell of you?” 

“ No fear of that!” 

“Why?” 

“ You would have to say what time of the night it was you 
saw me;” and Kaspar leered and laughed in a most extraor- 
dinary way, and the artist, quickly preparing to get over the 
paling again, muttered, “ Ah, the idiot’s right! 

But as he was making oft, Noss caught him by the coat- 
tails, crying out, “ Stop, thief, stop! I arrest you! You 
have just stolen Gretchen’s heart !” 

Theodore suddenly turned pale. 

“ Let gol” 

“No; sit you down.” 

“ Noss, I beseech of you !” 

“ Eat some of my grapes.” 

“Listen. I shall call out.” 

“Give me some tobacco, Theodore, and I'll make Gret- 
chen come out to you,” said Noss in that strange, wild, per- 
suusive voice so common amongst idiots. “ She loves you ; 
she thinks of no one in the world but you. Hush!” said he, 
raising his forefinger, “listen; she’s dreaming in ber little 
bed-room—she’s saying, ‘Theodore, my Theodore! Oh, 
how I love you!” 

Kaspar had let go Theodore’s coat, but the latter had no 
longer any intention of running away ; he listened eagerly to 
the promises of Noss. 

“Oh, my good Kaspar! are you sure of what you are say- 
ing?” said he in a low trembling voice. 

“And why not?” replied Noss. “ Aren’t you the finest 
fellow in the village, aud the best also? Don’t you give me 
tobacco when I ask for it, and your old pipes as well? Oh, 
yes! she dreams of you every night. Come, sit down, and 
Vil make her come out.” 

Theodore sat down as though fascinated. Then the idiot 
oftered him a bunch of grapes. 

* Eat that,” said he; “you have very often given me 


“ 








of the drinkers and the vine-dressers, half-hidden by their 


bread, so now it is my turn to make you a present,’ 
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And Theodore took a grape, out of good-nature; it was| The young man turned quite pale. He opened his mouth,| 1 now go to the arrival side to meet the incoming trains, 


delicious, real Markobrunner. 

Noss laughed ; then joining his hands before his mouth, he | 
uttered a guttural sound—the ery of the quail in the early | 
morning. It was so natural that in the distant fields a quail 


but coald not get out a single word. 
Then Reebsteck, looking him full in the face, repeated =j 
“ Do you love my daughter Gretchen ?” | 
All the spectators were struck dumb with amazement ; 


and the first to come is the express from Rollington. While 
attending to one lady entirely unaccompanied, I am called by 
a gentleman who is in attendance on a lady, and who says, 
“Porter, how much longer am I to call you?” “ When Pm 


was deceived by it, and, imagining that he saw daylight in| each, holding his glass in his hand, sat as if transfixed, gazing | finished here, sir, Pll attend to you.” “ You needn't trouble 


the middle of the night, he gave three calls. 

“ What on earth are you doing ?” 

“T’'m putting on the clock,” said Noss merrily ; “ it is four | 
o’clock about the brewery.” Then he repeated the same cry | 
several times, at long intervals, and the country round about 
seemed filled with strange confused murmurings. 

“Leave me alone,” said he to Theodore; “let me be;) 
Gretchen will soon come out.” 

And leaning once more over the paling, Noss imitated the 


first crow of the cock, slow, solemn, and thick, :s it is when | each other!” said he. 
You could | easily.” 


the poor fellow is still hoarse with the night air. 
have fancied you saw Chanticleer shaking his feathers and | 
quivering on his perel.- Five or six hens came down the 
ladder of the fowl-lovse, and looked at the moon through 
the roof. 

“Why, you rogue !” said Theodore, “ whoever taught you 
such tricks ?” 

Kaspar Noss grinned, and answered softly, “ Don’t ask me 
any questions. I’m only a poor fool.” 

The fowls, becoming awzre of their mistake, wanted to go 
to roost again; but Kaspar, whose spirits were up, drove 
them back, and made them cackle. Then, suddeniy, he broke 
into an imitation of the song of the rising lark welcoming the 
dawn. He threw so much feeling into this performance that 
Theodore’s eyes filled, and he exclaimed in his heart— 

“Oh, Gretchen! Come to me, Gretchen, my love, my joy, 
my life! Gretchen, it’s my heart that’s singing to thee! It 
is thy Theodore calling.” 

He had returned to the yard, an¢, leaning against the wall 
with his head bent, he was Jost in delicious dreams, whilst 
Noss was shaking forth his quivering notes. 

Now Gretchen, somewhat surprised, had heard the quail 
whilst wrapped in slumber, and could scarcely believe it. 
She had heard the cock, and that also puzzled her; then the 
fowls, and her eyes opened. As there was no light shining 
through the shutter, she went back to bed; but when she 
heard the lark—when the ricb and tender notes struck upon 
her heart, she rose softly, saying— 

“ Yes, it is morning now.” 

She began to dress, and went to open the shutter. Theo- 
dore had heard her rising. He was trembling, and felt 
inclined to seek safety in flight; but when the shutter opened 
all his fearfulness vanished. He leaned towards the window, 
and, in spite of a little cry from the girl, seizing her hand, he 
exclaimed— 

“Oh, Gretchen, Gretchen! I love you.” 

Scarcely had these words escaped him when his knees 
trembled beneath him. Gretchen, fluttering like a dove 
startled in her nest, her cheeks all suflused with bappy 
blushes, whispered softly— 

“ Theodore, dear Theodore !” 

She had no time to say more, for the shutter of M. Reeb- 
stock, which was just above her window, burst open, and a 
terrible oath—a regular German oath—smote the darkness, 
and was followed by these words— 

“ Who is there ?” 

They were all filled with consternation. Theodore and 
Gretchen separated in great fear. Noss, with his arms aloft, 
fled as fast as his legs could carry bim, imitating the cries of 
the wild duck pursued through the water-reeds by a spaniel, 
his nasal voice re-echoing far in the remote distance. It was 
really most lucicrous ; but Reebstock didn’t seem to think so ; 
therefore the artist, clapping his hat on again, vaulted over 
the palisade, and set off at a rapid pace through the orchard, 
whilst Gretchen, trembling, quickly closed her window and 
replaced the shutter. 

“Ah, scoundrel!” cried Reebstock, extending his arms, 
“you shall answer for this, 1 can tell you that!” and the 
great house-dog, roused by the scrimmage, began to bark and 
rattle his chain. 

Theodore went on running hither and thither until day- 
light, repeating, as if in a dream, “ Gretchen, Gretchen, I love 
you!” Then he would add, “Theodore, dear Theodore!” 
and imagined he was the happiest tellow on earth. 

About five o’clock he went home, and when he had laid 
himself down on his little bed, it occurred to him that old 
Reebstock had recognised him, and might for the future for- 
bid him his house. This thought depressed him very much 

Next morning his misery had increased. 

“ Could any one be so unhappy as I?” he exclaimed. “ Oh, 
old Reebstock will be in an awful passion. Perhaps I shall 
never again see Gretchen. If I could only see her oxce more! 
But I shall never dare to go down the street again.” 

And, still dwelling on these distressing thoughts, he went 
down-stairs and left the house, not caring whither he went, 
looking at the brewery in the distance, with its weathercock 
and sign oard. 

Nothing was changed ; everything wore its ordinary aspect. 
The herdsman was passing through the village, playing on 
his pipe, and followed by a large flock of goats and swine ; 
the village lasses, with their pitchers, were trooping round 


the fountain, and Kaspar Noss lay sleeping with his back to 


the sun on the bench before the town hall. 
Attracted by this pleasant picture, Theodore, with his port- 
folio under his arm, drew near. 


ping loudly on the window-pane. 
fright. 

“ Is any one calling me ?” he asked himself. 

The windows of the tap-room were open, and already 
several customers were seated at the table. Among them 
were red-faced old Alderman Weinland, with his large felt 
hat thrust on the back of his head, and his walking-stick of 
vine-wood resting between his knees; Zimmer, the tailor, in 
his grey gown, and his green cap tied over his ears, and his 
nose smutched with snuff; also Spitz, the barber, his beaming 
countenance surmounted by a little pyramid of hair, as is the 


old French fashivn, talking in a loud voice, with his earthen- 
ware dish on the table by the bottle; and several more 


besides. 





by turns at Theodore, Gretchen, and the landlord. 


| yourself; I don’t think you'll attend anybody here for long,” 


At last, Theodore, in a voice choked with emotion, | and he walks away to report to the station-master my insol- 


said— 

“ Oh, yes! how I love her!” 

He cast such an imploring look at Gretchen, that the girl | 
of her own accord rusked across the room to him, and, throw- 
ing herself into his arms, burst into tears. Then the old 
brewer gave a loud laugh. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Didn’t I know that they were in love with 
“You can’t take me in quite so) 


An all present, seeing him so well satisfied, exclaimed, 
“Hat ha! Old Reebstock’s pretty sharp; he knew all 
abou: it.” 

“Well? continued the brewer, “since you love her so 
much, take her, marry her; but you must stay and live with 
me in my house.” 

Then sitting down, he added gravely, “It’s quite decided 
now; you shall be married in a fortnight.” 

To which all the company replied, * We shall come to the 
wedding in a fortnight.” 
Which in fact happened, 
Well, Reebstock had grandsons and granddaughters, whom 
he used to dandle on his knee. Afterwards, when he was 
| quite old, he said to his son-in-law and daughter, “ My 
children, you must remember one thing—if we are happy, we 
must thank Heaven for it. I heard the cock crowing before 
sunrise, and, as Twas looking cut of my window, I saw 
Gretchen unfastening her shutter. Then I felt inclined to 
be very angry, but Providence made me think better of it. 
‘Marry them first,’ it whispere:, ‘since they love each other ; 
you can rebuke them for it afterwards.’ ” 
Theodore and Gretchen admired the wisdom of the old 
man, and thanked the Lord, who governs all things here 
below so well. 
Sy 
BLIGHTED. 
BY GEORGE KLINGLE. 


She was singing as he passed ; 

Twining willows deft and fast; 

Twining willows, singing low, 

Eyes of sunshine, cheeks aglow : 

Did he then at last behold 

Eyes of light and locks of gold 

Matched to some Madonna old 

He had seen—an ideal fair, 

Mystic light on lip and hair? 

Andalusia’s fairest maids 

He had scanned in woods and glades— 

Fairest maids from sea to sea— 

But none he found so fair as she. 

He wooed and won the little maid, 

And robed her in the rich brocade, 

And paid her court in regal hall— 

But sad o’er smile amid it all, 

For, nurtured where the willows grew, 

And where the mountain violets blew, 

She faded as a flower that dies 

In sighing for its own blue skies. 
————— 


A FEW HOURS WITIL A PORTER. 


Iam a porter on one of our largest railways, and am em- 
ployed at one of the numerous metropolitan stations, at 
twenty shillings a week. I generally have twelve hours’ duty 
every day, sometimes more ; I get about every third Sunday 
oft, and make myself as comfortable as circumstances wiil 
permit. I arrive on the station at nine o’clock, as I am on 
middle shif!, and am sent at once, with others, to sweep the 
platform, which is much littered with the refuse from the 
early morning trains that have conveyed hawkers, and goods 
of all descriptions. 

While I am so engaged, a lady says, “Is that the train for 
Dewly ?” pointing to an empty carriage train. 

“No, ma’am, the train for Dewly is not made up yet; it 
doesn’t start till ten.” 

After finishing my sweeping I go into the hall, and wait on 
passengers arriving for the ten o’clock. A passenger arriving 
for Allingby, 1 label his luggage while he takes his ticket ; he 
is followed by the cabman, who demands sixpence more than 
he has received. 

“You kept me more than a quarter of an hour in Picca- 
dilly.” “No, I didn’t.” “ Yes, you did.” “Give me your 
number.” “Give me your address.” “35, High Street, Al- 
lingby.” “And am I to come there for my sixpence ?” And 
here our detective steps up: “Can I do anything towards 
settling this as detective?” The passenger turns on his heel, 
simply ignoring him; and -the cabman, who has quite lost 
his little remaining temper, says, “If you interfere with me 
Tll punch your head,” and walks off leaving the detective 
panting and gasping at his audacity. 

After seeing this passenger installed, I return to the hall 
and wait. A party of passengers arriving for Clide, I put 


As he was passing the} their luggage, of which there is a tremendous lot, on a large 
brewery, not daring to turn his head, he heard some one tap- ce 1 ; 


barrow ; unfortunately, as lam wheeling it towards tLe train, 


He stopped in a great}, rug falls from the top of the luggage on to the platform, 


doing it no harm whatever. “ You clumsy fellow! why 
don’t you look at what you're doing ?” 
dent.” 
such accidents wouldn’t happen ;” 


taken the small things to the carriage, he further lectures me 
more carefui in future. 
invalid lady into the train, and go out again just in time to 


hurry up another passenger, and get him into the train. It 
starts, and before it is quite out of view the head shunter 


aie E : : sees a 
Old Berbel was putting the cans of curds in a row behind comes up, bringing with him the lady who wanted to go to 


the stove, aud long sunbeams, bright with their myriads of 
dancing motes, fell along the table and beneath the benches, 

Theodore entered in no very easy frame of mind. Old|in uiry. 
Reebstock, in his brown coat and steel buttons, was sitting by |* Yes, 


Dewly. ji 

“She got into our empty carriage train, and was taken 
down to the washing shed,” said he in answer to my look of 
“You told me it was the train,” she says. “I?” 
you; and now I’ve missed the train, when is the 


the clock-case opposite the door. Gretchen was standing | next?’ I tell her there is only one train a day to Dewly, and 


near the window with her eyes bent downwards. 
conversation was going on. No one seemed to think that 
there was anything special cn hand. But the moment when 


A lively | that one has just gone. 


“Tl report this to the station-master,” she exclaims, and 
she does; but he, on receiving my explanation, te!ls her that 


the artist appeared in the doorway, Reebsteck, raising his} she is mistaken, on which she flies into a dreadful passion 


arms towards him, cried— ; 
“M. Theodore, do you love my daughter Gretchen ?” 


and bounces out of the office, declaring her intention of writ- 
ing to headquarters, 








“It’s quite an acci- vm ‘ 
“Nonsense; you should take more care, and then | are rather queer, and supporting the centre one, who is dread- 
and so saying, he leaves | fully tipsy. : ‘ere 
me to put his luggage in the van, which having done, and clerk ; “ he can’t stand alone. 


ence, as he terms it. 


A little lad is erying on the platform. I ask him what is 
the matier, and he says, “ Father was to meet me here, and I 
can’t see him.” “ Well, don’t ery ; come and wait a bit.” I 
take him to the porters’ room, give him a bit of something to 
eat and a book to look at, and come out again. 

“ Porter,” says a very gentlemanly-looking man, “ put my 
portmanteau and hat-box into the cab.” I put it in, but just 
as he is being driven out of the station, our detective stops 
him and detains him till another passenger comes up, breath- 
less, and claims both portmanteau and hat-box, gives our 
gentlemanly friend into custody, and appearing against him 
at the police court next morning, gets him thre? months. 

The station-master gives me a telegram from Seldon, ia 
which we are instructed to weigh a vertain passenger’s lug - 
gage and charge. I find the lady, and inform her that there 
will be ten and sixpence to pay for her luggage. She demurs, 
but on being told that her boxes will not be allowed to leave 
the station till paid for, finds the money. The passengers 
having all gone, I assist in unloading the milk cans, and 
sweeping the platforms, which latter job is nearly always 
done after the arrival of a heavy train. 

After the regular arrival and departure of a few suburban 
trains, all of which I attend, the great bell announces the 
arrival of the parly from Killingly. Scarcely has the bell 
finished ringing, before the great train rushes into the station, 
and then commences a scene of bustle and confusion seldom, 
if ever, equalled at any other station; passengers shouting, 
porters running to and fro, vainly endeavoring to perform the 
numerous duties required of them, passengers hailing cabs, 
and cabbies hailing their passengers, render the confusion 
complete. 

“ Porter, there’s my box.” “ Where, ma’am?” “In the 
van—a black one with brass nails.” After hurting myself in 
the legs, by getting this particular box out while the crush 
was on, she says, on finding that it is not hers, “ No, no; how 
silly youare! ‘The one above your head.” I manage to get 
that out, buat fail to get her a cab, as they are all engaged, at 
which she grumbles and abuses the management in no mea- 
sured terms. “Porter, have you seen a little boy come up 
from Dwyford by this train?” “ No, sir; there was one on 
the last; if you'll wait a minute I'll take you round.” “ Por- 
ter, assist my servant to put my luggage on to the brougham ;” 
vut I and the servant, in putting the luggage into the basket- 
sort of thing on the top, manage to slightly scratch the door, 
at which the gentleman breaks out, “ You clumsy asses ! 
Why on earth don’t the company have some men, not a lot 
of apprentices ? Bab!” and slamming the door, he is driven off. 
s I am searcher on this train—i.e., search the carriages 
after the passengers leave, and before the cleaners go in—I 
find an umbrella or two, a bag, two caps, a paper of biscuits, 
a cigar-case, and an eye glass; these [ deposit in the cloak- 
room, so that they may be given up if claimed. IT take the 
father to his child, who scems well pleased to see him. The 
man evidently wants to pay me, but as I can see that he is 
none too well off, I decline and say, “I really musn’t, sir, we 
are not allowed; much obliged all the same.” It being mid- 
day, wnd most of the porters gone to their meal, I am detailed 
ofl to take charge of the cloak-room while the man there has 
his dinner. 

A-seaman is the first to claim his effects, that he has left 
there for seven weeks, the charges on which amount to 
twelve shillings and sixpence. “ Why, that’s more nor they 
are worth.” “That [can’t help; that’s the charge, and ivll 
have to be paid before they leave.” “ Well, I shall leave 
‘em; they ain’t worth taking out at that price.” “ All 
right.” 

While I am here the advices and inquiries from the differ- 
ent stations arrive: “ Sir, inquiry is made for Mr. Smith’s 
cigar-case, Russian leather, with lady’s portrait. If it has 
fuund its way to your C, R., I shall be obliged by your for- 
warding it early ;” and as it was found in the parly, I do it 
up and send it by next train, “Sir, inquiry is made for Mrs. 
Waters’ black bag, steel chain and snap; send early if in your 
hands ;” and as Ucannot find it, I write across the inquiry 
note, “ Not here.” I make out the daily list of lost properiy, 
and forward one to the general manager, and one to the 
Railway Clearing House. “ Has a_parcel been left for Mrs. 
Holdsworth, from Blankton?” “ Yes, ma’am, twopence to 
pey.” “I came in by the parly, and I must have left my 
umbrella in the carriage; have you got it?” Task for a de- 
scription, and finding that T have nothing to tally with it, I 
say that I haven't got it, but will make inquiries. 

Considerable trouble and annoyance is given by careless 
people who lose their cloak-room tickets, all of whom have 
to sign a declaration before receiving their property—which 
they don’t always receive, by the way. f 

The proper man having returned from dinner, I take ad- 
vantage of the time to get my own, which is waiting for me 
in the porters’ room, having been brought from home by my 
little girl. After I have finished I am sent off with one or 
two more to dust and clean the station-master’s office out ; 
and having finished that job, brushed and cleaned myself, I 
go to the hall to assist passengers arriving for “he 2.50 
express. 

Three passengers shortly arrive for Ellisdean; I follow 
them to the booking office with their luggage ; two of them 





“Three for Ellisdean.” “ No, I can’t,” says the 
“Oh, yes, he can,” and in 
proof of their assertion they leave him alone for a second, and 


and winds up by giving me sixpence, and bidding me be | he utterly collapses; the clerk then positively refuses, and I 


put them in the cab again, and they drive off. I next assist a 


I go to the hall again. give some assistance in carrying an | lady who is going to Pilford, and among her luggage the 


handle of a perambulator packed up is distinctly seen. The 
excess lugzage officer tells her that she will have to pay two 
shillings and sixpence for the perambulator, when she says, 
“No, oh no; the wheels are ofl, I sent them by goods, so you 
can’t charge for it;” but the smile, brought up at the idea of 
tricking the company, fades from her cheek when she is told 
that her luggage has been weighed and there are five shil- 
lings to pay for it, just double the amount she would have 
been charged for the perambulator, had she paid without 
grumbling. f , ; 

After seeing her into the train, and hearing her complain 
of the extortion, as she terms it, I go back to the hall and 
assist a regular passenger and his three daughters to the train, 
supply them with separate foot-warmers, receive sixpence, 
and return to the hall. 














But my day is not yet ended.—Cassell’s, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream.” 








WALLACR’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Dion Boucicault, in ** Mimi.” 





NIBLO'’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, * The Black Crook.” 





DALY'S BROADWAY THEATRE, 728 AND 730 


Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, Mlle. Marie Aimee, 
in ** La Fille de Madame Angot.”” 








OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Wednesday and Satnrday Matinees, Miss Lydia Thompson, én her new 
company, in ‘* Mephisto and the Four Sensations.” 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE.--EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, the Vokes Family, in “ Fun in a Fog.” 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 


THEATRE COMIQUE, 514 BROADWAY.—GRAND 


Variety Entertainment. 








METROPOLITAN THEATRE, 585 BROADWAY.— 
Ethiopian Eccentricities, etc. 








SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, 
AT LOWEST MARKET RATES, 
In Quantities to Suit, by 
THE GOLDEN STATE WINE CO., 
49 and 51 Park Place, New York. 





ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, FOR 
Invalids.—The ‘nost nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
nublic. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOUN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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THE ENGLISH POLICY ON THE GOLD COAST. 

It is to be regretted on some grounds, though not perhaps 
on those usually assigned, that Parliament has separate. 
without discussing the state of affairs on the Gold Coast, says 
a London contemporary. That any immediate good could 
have resulted from the discussion is not, in the present 
political situation, conceivable. So far as the Ashantee war 
is concerned, the Government are probably alive by this time 
to the difficulties and dangers to which their ill-judged econo- 
mies bave exposed us in this ignoble struggle with a barba- 
rous tribe. Our rulers, to do them justice, seldom display 
any want of alacrity in shutting the door behind the stolen 
steed; and they are now performing tbis operation on the 
coast of Africa with an energy it is unnecessary to stimulate. 
And so far as any practical results in the way of an improved 
policy are concerned, a West African debate in the present 
condition of the Ministry would be about as profitable for the 
purpose as a discussion with a dying landowner on a new 
method of farming his estates in a distant county. Such a 
debate, however, would have a very distinct value of its own 
—the value which attaches to all processes by which people 
are enabled to make up their mind on a subject upon which 
they cannot be said to have at present any definite opinions 
at all. Our policy on the Gold Coast is emphatically one of 
these suvjects, and we have only to read the interesting 
resume given by Sir Charles Adderley of the history of our 
occupation of this sea-board to see how profound and wide- 
spread is the uncertainty attending alike the question, Why 
are we there? and the question, How does it behove us to 
act so long as we remain there ? 

Of the three explanations offered for the presence of the 
English flag on the Gold Coast—namely, the suppression of 
the West African slave trade, the propagation of Christianity 
among the West African tribes, and the protection of our own 
trade and our merchants’ established on the coast—we con- 
fess to a decided inclination towards the third as the only 
tenable one. The cessation of the demand for slaves has 
con. pletely killed the old West African slave trade, and it is 
highly improbable that, even were there not a single English 
fort on the coast or English cruiser on its waters, any attempt 
would be made to revive a traffic which would promise so 
little gain to those who might undertake it. The duty of 
maintaining an armed occupation of a territory for the sake 
of the miserable return of the very few and particularly 
doubtful converts whom our missionaries are alone aole to 
bring in annually, is a duty which could hardly be seriously 
assertel; and, indeed, it is a duty which we have in practice 
never recognised. The order of succession undoubtedly is— 
first the trader, then the missionary, then the soldier; but 
the soldier is sent to protect the trader and not the 
missionary ; and, indeed, while we are in the habit of giving 
pretty broad hints to the missionary that we will not be 
made responsible for any indiscretions he may commit, we 
are, ag a rule, rather too ready than otherwise to acopt the 





}the West African coast. 





not always reasonable claims of the trader. It is our trade, 
and our trade only, on which we must justify our occupaticn 
of the Gold Coast; and whatever justifies this must by con- 
sequence utterly condemn the mode in which that occupa- 
tion has lately been conducted. It is open to any one to 
argue that we carry our policy of protecting with military 
force every distant and savage spot on which it may suit any 
handful of our merchants to open their shops too far. The 
only arguinent which it is impossible to maintain is that we 
should keep up a military force at those centres ostensibly for 
the protection of the trade, but of a strength utterly insufli- 
cient to protect it. Arguments, however, which it is impos- 
sible to maintain theoretically, it is perfectly possible to act 
upon in practice, as the Government have vecently shown ; 
and we can only hope that the equally practical and very 
humiliating refutation which they have just received will 
prevent their being thus acted upon for the future. The 
way in which the military service of the Gold Coast should 
be provided for has already been indicated to the Govern- 
ment by officials experienced in West African affairs, and 
their advice is confirmed not only by obvious considerations 
of common-sense, bt by actual experience in other depen- 
dencies. The proper course to be adopted is neither to 
reduce our military strength to a perfectly inefficient mini- 
mum while everything is quiet, and on war breaking out to 
hurry up a West India regiment in time if possible to save 
ourselves from serious disaster, nor on the other hand to con- 
demn large bodies of European troops to years of idle 
sojourn on a pestilential coast. The latter course is as 
wantonly wasteful as the former is dangerously parsimonious. 
Native troops, well drilled and officered by Englishmen, 
clearly constitute the proper kind of force on which to de- 
pend in the event of difficulties in West Africa; and in the 
Houssas, who have fought very creditably in the present 
war, we are fortunate enough to have the materials for such 
a force ready to hand. They are brave, hardy, docile, able 
to cope with the climate, and alienated by origin and religion 
from the tribes against whom we should employ them, and 
there is no doubt that by judicious management we might 
get together a little army quite as effective for its special pur- 
pose as our native troops in India. 

Our civil policy is, however, after all, a matter of much 
greater moment than the exact character of our military 
preparations. We do not want to be continually involved 
in Ashantee wars, even though we may be in a condition 
to win them; and involved in such wars we shall be 
continually unless we arrive at some definite understanding 
with, and assume some settled attitude towards, the native 
tribes. No two successive Administrators, and propably no 
two successive Colonial Secretaries, take precisely the same 
view of their relations with the savage, touchy, childish, and 
pugnacious races with whom we are brought into contact on 
The consequence of not knowing 
our own minds is that we are unable to let these people 
know it, and the consequences of that are fatal to any 
influence which we might be able to exercise in the way of 
keeping the peace. It is on this question of our future policy 
towards tiese tribes that we find ourselves differing from the 
conclusions arrived at by Sir Charles Adderley. He men- 
tions, apparently with »pproval, the watchword of our present 
nominal policy, “ Arbitration and advice, and no interven- 
tion.” How this succeeds we may judge from the very 
decided manner in which we are now intervening between 
the Asbantees and Fantees; and the phrase to our mind 
represents a quite impracticable if not a disastrous policy. 





AUSTRO-HUNGARY, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 

A curious article on the relations of Austro-Hungary with 
Russia and Turkey appears in the Vienna Jagblatt. “ Peo- 
ple are taking a great deal of trouble at Constantinople,” it 
says, “to conceal their discontent at the policy of Austro- 
Hungary. The Sultaa, who some months ago announced in 
the most positive manner his intention of paying a visit to 
Vienna, now brings forward his fear of the cholera as a 
ground for not keeping his promise. It is pretty well known 
in political circles, however, that when the news arrived at 
Constantinople of the reception at Vienna of the Vladika of 
Montenegro, the Hospodar of Roumania, and the Prime 
Minister of Servia, Abdul Aziz could not suppress one of 
those angry outbursts which usually come upon him when 
his wishes or designs are thwarted, From that moment his 
plan of visiting the Exhibition was abandoned....... ..Nor 
is it forgotten that the Khedive of Egypt, who) als> had an 
idea of coming to Vienna, had suddenly changed his mind. 
Ismael Pasha is an experienced courtier, and as he is above 
all things anxious to be on good terms with the Sultan in 
order to ensure the success of his plans, he declines to visit 
the Exhibition as ostentatiously as the Sultan himself. For 
notwithstanding all the concessions which he has induced 
the Sultan to make, he still wants the Aravian province of 
Yemen, which his great ancestor Mehemet Ali was obliged | 
to cede to the Porte after his unfortunate campaign against 
Turkey in 1841.........If the object of the Russian diplo- 
matists in approaching Austria with such eager professions of 
friendship was to awaken a profound mistrust of our Eastern 
policy at Constantinople, it must be admitted that this object 
bas been fully attained. Our influence with Turkey was of 
course not increased by the goodwill which we showed atevery 
opportunity towards her vassals, and a cordial understand- 





ing with Russia was only too apt to mislead the Turks as to our | 


unmistakable sign of the reconciliation between the two 
Courts, must naturally be regarded in that light at Constantino- 
ple as elsewhere. It certainly seems that the Puanslavist 
propaganda, whose head-quarters have hitherto been at 
Moscow, is now at an end, and those rebellious elements in 
our country which are opposed to the ‘ntegrity of the State 
will thereby lose all the support which they have derived 
from the idea of a great Russo-Slavonic Empire. But the 
ways of Russian policy are often tortuous. It is undoubtedly 
our interest that the Panslavist propaganda should be sup- 
pressed, but the question whether this one success is sufficient 
to compensate for the evil consequences which may follow 
from our change of front in the Eas! has still to be consi- 
dered. The Emperor's journey to St. Petersburg is of course 
a pre-eminently peaceful symptom, at least for the immediate 
future; but it nay be well to remind Count Andrassy, now 
that he has ventured on the difficult, and to him quite 
unknown, ground of Russian politics, of the words of Goethe : 
— Let each man see where he is, and let him who stands see 
tuat he do not fall.” 


CURRENT NOTES. 


The London Times of August 12, says: “ The letter from 
Calcutta which we publish this morning contains an expla- 
nation of a strange occurrence previously reported in a some- 
what obscure ‘form by successive telegrams. Pubna, a dis- 
trict of Central Bengal, has recently been the scene of what 
was termed an agrarian insurrection, and it is a fact that the 
Ryots, or cultivators of the soil, assembled tumultuously in 
defense of rights which they believed to be in danger. But 
those who imagined—as, perhaps, some did—that this was 
an outbreak of an oppressed peasantry against the tyrannical 
rule of a grasping aud extravagant Government may learn 
from the correspondence how widely the supposition diflers 
from the truth. The demonstration of the husbandmen was 
directed against their immediate landlords, and they ap- 
pealed to the British authorities—not in vain—for the pro- 
tection of their interests. The Zemindars had threatened to 
raise their rents, upon which the peasants invoked the aid 
of the Government, and even gave credit to a rumor that in 
future their dues would be paid directly to the Queen. An 
opportune illustration of the nature of our rule in India will 
be discovered in the proclamation addressed to the insurgents 
by the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. Sir George Camp- 
bell, while warning them against violent or illegal acts, 
assures them, nevertheless, that they shail be defended against 
extortion, and that no advantage shall be taken of their po- 
sition. The State, in fact, does interfere up to a certain point 
for the protection of the poor, and the quarrel between the 
land-owners and laborers of Pubna will probably be settled 
more or less by official direction.” 


On the evening of July 4 the Indian cable between Kurra- 
chee and Gwadur, a distance of three hundred miles, sud- 
denly failed. The telegraph steamer, Amber Witch, Capt. 
Bishop, with the electrical staff, under Mr. Mance, started on 
the following day to repair the damage, which, by tests, 
appeared to be one bundred and eighteen miles from Kurra- 
chee. The Amber Witch arrived on the ground on the 6th, 
in a heavy sca and thick fog, but the cable was successfully 
grappled within a quarter of a mile of the fault. Mr. H. 
Izaak Walton gives this account of what was found: “On 
winding in the cable unusual resistance was experienced, as 
if it were full of rocks; but after persevering for some time 
the body of an immense whale, entangled in the cable, was 
brought to the surface, when it was found to be firmly secured 
by two and a half turns of the cable immediately above the 
tail. Sharks and other fish had partially eaten the body, 
which was rapidly decomposing, the jaws falling away on 
reaching the surface. The tail, which measured twclve feet 
across, was perfect, and covered with Larnacles at the ex- 
tremities. Apparently the whale was, at the time of entangle- 
ment, using the cable to free itself from parasites, such as 
barnacles, which annoy them very much, and the cable, hang- 
ing in a loop over a submarine precipice, he probably with a 
fillip of his tail twisted around him, and thus came to an un- 
timely end.” 

The Paris correspondent of the London Daily News writes : 
“A rare if not an unprecedented case of personation has 
been tried by the Assize Court of Quimper, in Brittany. 
Mme. Gault, the wife of a well-to-do wine-shop keeper at 
Brest, giving way to bad temper, committed assault and 
battery upon a female neighbor, for which she was convicted 
and sentenced to a week’s imprisonment. In France, a ‘ tra- 
verser,’ condemned for a light offense, is not, as in England, 
carried off straightway from the dock toa prisen. He is al- 
lowed to ‘do his prison’ within any reasonable time conve- 
nient to himself. There is no machinery for enabling the 
jailer to establish the identity. A person presents himself at 
the jail with a paper recording his condemnation, and says: 
‘I have come to constitute myse'f a prisoner pursuant to 
this sentence, and he is received and stowed away without 
question. I only wonder under these circumstances that 
people with money sentenced to imprisonment do not very 
often get substitutes. However, the idea appears to be anew 
one. M. Gault and his wife, the cabaretiers of Brest, were 
agreed that it would be disagreeable for Madame to go to 
jail, and foolish, moreover, since for a trivial sum another 
woman might be found who would be delighted to suffer 
vicariously, A char-woman named Corroleur, agreed with 


real intentions. The proposed jouraey of the Emperor | Gault to do the week’s imprisonment for fifty francs. After 
Francis Joseph to St. Petersburg, which is certainly an the bargain made, Gault, wishing to behave handsomely, 
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gave her fifteen francs to get a separate bedroom, and ten | large, and which, like disease, spares neither age nor sex, the} proclaim themselves as the genuine [oternationalists, and to 
francs for largesse. The voluntary and fraudulent prisoner) single or the married, the rich or the poor—the pacsion for | denounce all others as imposters. But Dr. Mars and his sup- 
wae received without difficulty, and but for an anonymous) getting rich by one or more strokes of luck—by a process | porters, with whom still remains the apparent legal autho- 


letter to a policeman the substitution would not have been 
Giscovered. The untfo:tunate Gault (who will certainly now 
not get a substitute) was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment for his fraud upon the law. The poor woman suborned | 
by him was acquitted on the ground of her distress and | 
ignorance.” 

The Cologne Gazette publishes a letter, dated Zanzibar, 
July 5. It says that Admiral Cumming had arrived with the 
Glasgow, Wolverine, and Magpie, which were anchored 
before Zanzibar with the Briton and the Daphne, and waiting 
for orders from England. Dr. Kirk had already accomplished 
his task before the arrival of the East Irdian Squadron. 
“Dr. Kirk’s negotiations have had the imost important 
results, and saved England an enormous expense, and proba- 
bly also political complications, for there has now suddenly 
appeared a French man-of-war, to be followed by a Commo- 
dore. If it had arrived before the treaty was signed, things 
might have gone otherwise, for it would have appeared that 
the Anti-English policy of the French Consul had a power 
behind it, and the purposed plan of placing Zanzibar under 
French protection might have been carried out. The Sul- 
tan’s letter to the French Government to ask for its protec- 
ticn will probably never be published, but it exists not the 
less, and if all that comes from a good source is not false it 
found no unfavorable answer. I know for certain that at 
his last interview with M. Devienne, the French Consul, the 
Sultan made approaches of which the character may be best 
Judged by the concluding scene. The Sultan took him by 
the neck and said: ‘The English hold me by the throat; 
where are now your promises to transfer the negotiations to 
Paris, with President Thiers as arbitrator? In another con- 
versation M. evienne argued that as the treaty was obtained 
by force, the Sultan is not bound by it. Seyd Burghash 
looked at him sharply, and replied in a quick and deriding 
manner, (for he is by no means a blockhead,) ‘ You will pro- 
bably look on the treaty of peace between France and Ger- 
many in the same light, for that was also obtained by force.’ 

qrhe French Consul said nothing.” 

M. Janssen’s method for photographing the apparent con- 
tact of Venus with the edge of the sun is worthy of descrip- 
tion. The photographic plate is in the form of a disk, fixed 
upon a plate which rotates upon an axis parallel to that of 
the telescope. Before it is placed another disk, forming a 
screen, in which is a small aperture, in order to limit the 
photographic action to the edge of the sun. The plate which 
carries the sensitive disk has 180 teeth, and is placed in com- 
munication with sn escapement apparatus actuated by an 
electric current. At each second the pendulum of a clock 
interprets the current, and the plate turns one tooth, so that 
at each second a fresh portion of the photographic plate is 
exposed. Thus, in as many seconds, 180 images of the sun 
and the planet can be obtained. When the series relating to 
the first contact is obtained, the plate is withdrawn and 
another substituted, which gives the second contact and so 
on for the four. 

The London Times says that a short parliamentary paper, 
procured at the instance of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, gives the 
public an opportune insight into one of the most controverted 
questions of the present time. “ Mr. Harcourt,” continues 
the Zimes’ summary, “ has consistently argued for some time 
past that our military establishments for home service were 
on an excessive scale. Lord Elcho recently wrote a long 
letter to prove that, after an addition of £5,000,000 to the 
army ¢stimates, and a pretentious attempt at military reor- 
ganization, we had actually fewer troops at home for the 
defense of the country than we had twenty years ago. The 
inference from Mr. Harcourt’s return is that Lord Elcho was 
wrong at every point. It appears that in the last twenty 
years we have all but doubled our cavalry, more than doubled 
our artillery, trebled our engineers, and acded to our infantry 
very nearly 10,000 men. Altogether, and taking the total 
numbers of the regular forces of the two periods compared, 
we find that in 1853 we had 71,066 troops at home for the 
defense of the Kingdom, while in 1873 we have 98,719. 
These returns take no account of militia or volunteers. As 
far, therefore, as mere comparative figures are concerned, 
Mr. Harcourt was right. We are now maintaining for home 
service a larger army than was thought sufficient in most 
years of the great wars. But the true question for politicians 
is, not whether we are keeping on foot a larger force than in 
former times, but whether the force actually kept on foot is 
larger than the present times require. The conditions of 
modern warfare, as they have been presented to us in unmis- 
takable shape, teach us the necessity of larger and more 
complete preparations than were required in former days.” 

A judge in Shanghai has been giving some useful hints on 
the prevalent desire to get rich too fast. A correspondent 
writing from that place tells of a criminal case which has 
there been creating some excitement on account of its rovelty, 
though we should perhaps not be disposed to regard it in the 
same light here. He says: “ A gentleman holding a position 
of trust made use of moneys not belonging to him, and was 
tempted so to act by unsuccessful speculation and extrava. 
gance in living. The Chief Judge, in passing sentence, took 
advantage of the opportunity to read a wholesome lesson to 
the community, and his remarks are well worth repeating to 
a large sph-re of society. He said: ‘ You are the self-made 
victim of a passion which seems to be seizing on society at 


which is as much open to the fool as to the wise man, to the 


rity of the association, will not be idle spectators of this at- 


knave as to the honest man. It appears as if, in these times, | tempt to defy them, as they, too, have issued an order for 
men had but one faith, one hope, one object in life—wealth. | the assembling of the ‘sixth annual Congress of the Interfla- 


Respectability, contertment with what we have, the happiness 
of our family, honor, are all sacrificed to this one god of the 
age we live in. Everything is to be sacrificed—not only our 
own prospects, the prospects of those dearest to us, the pros- 
pects of our wives and children, tothe great mania of getting 
rich ; and this “ wealth” is not that which is the result of 
patient industry, uprightness in dealings, and legitimate trade 
but the “ wealth” of the gambling table.’ These words of Sir 
Edmund Hornby’s are like a shower of pearls, and it is to be 
hoped that the effect will not be lost.” 


The Medical Record of Aug. 9 says :—* The outbreak of 
typhoid fever, to which attention has this week been drawn 
in Mayfair and Marylebone, is one of the most remarkable 
and severe outbreaks with which we are acquainted. A 
great number of families have been attacked, and eminent 
medical men have largely suffered. We are acquainted thus 
far with about 165 cases in forty-seven families. The cause 
of this severe epidemic seemed at first very mysterious ; but 
a clue has been suggested. The consideration of the charac- 
ter of two outbreaks in his nursery led Dr. Murchison to 
suspect his milk supply as being the vehicle of the poison. 
The suspicion once started, the source of milk supply in the 
forty-three families reported by medical men as suffering 
from invasions of typhoid was investigated, and it was found 
that, although living in different parts of the town, forty out 
of the forty-three families were supplied from the same dairy. 
We have said that circumstances point very strongly to the 
milk supply being the source of the poison; and so much is 
this the case that Sir William Jenner and Dr. Murchison, 
who have been called to see a number of the patients, have 
thought it their duty to represent the urgent nature of the 
emergency to the vendors of the milk, and to advise them to 
suspend their trade. A joint committee of inquirers pro- 
ceeded to the farms whence the supply is drawn, in order to 
investigate the possibilities of foreign sources of infection to 
the milk at these farms.” 

The Berlin correspondent of the London Daily News, 
writing under date of Aug. 8, says: “It appears that the 
Kashgar Embassy is making quite a sensation at St. Peters- 
burg; but the press, though it has discussed the subject with 
unusual freedom, has not yet settled the degree of impor- 
tance to be attached to it. Some time ago the Ruski Mir 
announced that the Embassy had brought an autograph 
letter from the Khan to the Czar, and was charged with the 
negotiation of a commercial treaty alone. Until recently 
this restricted view of the objects of the mission was generally 
accepted in Russia. But a few days since the Boersenzeitung 
published an article in which it was positively asserted that 
the Khan or Kashgar had sent the Embassy to form a politi- 
cal alliance wih the Czar, with a view to the ultimate incor- 
poration of the Khanate into Russian territory. In support 
of this theory, that journal cited the fact that Kashgar had 
been trying for many years to do something of the sort. Up 
to the time of the Khivan campaign the Khan had been on 
ill terms with the Russians, and he had sent four different 
deputations to Calcutta for the purpose of making friends 
of England. The result of Gen. Kaufmann’s campaign, it is 
added, convinced him that the seat of sovereignty in Central 
Asia had been transferred from England to Russia, and hence 
his efforts to conciliate the authorities at St. Petersburg. A 
correspondent of the National Zeitung seems to accept this 
enlarged theory of the mission, but will not admit that it is 
a result of the capture of Khiva. The Embassy, he says, 
has been eight months on the way, and its departure so long 
ago could hardly have had any reference to the Khiva Expe- 
dition. This is, of course, a sufficient answer, so far as it 
goes; but, on the other hand, it may be urged that the 
Ambassadors themselves have seen fit to enlarge the scope of 
their operations. The instructions of a barbarian prince 
might not bind very closely diplomats who have for dis- 
obedience such cogent arguments as they find in the discovery 
of Russia’s military force. The correspondent thinks the 
intentions of the Khan are more likely to date from the 
mission of Baron Kaulbar, who was sent to Kashgar in 1872, 
and was very warmly and frankly received. In acknowledg- 
ment of this mission the Khan sent a deputation to Tasch- 
kend to wait on Gen. Kaufmann. The present mere 
ambitious Embassy is probably only the natural development 
of the triendly relations at that time established.” 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
says, on Aug. 10: “ The Internationalists promise to afford 
us some entertainment next week. Dr. Karl Marx is still 
the Pope of the Internationale, but the Anti-Pope of the As- 
sociation seems to have drawn away the majority of the 
faithful after him,so that Dr. Marx has now no recognised 
authority in the ‘sections’ of the Associations in Spain, | 
Italy, Holland, Belgium, and a part of France. The opposi- 
tion who seceded from the last gencral congress of the As- 
sociation, held at the Hague in September, 1872, have now 





assemble at Geneva on the 2nd of September. 


Belgian federations, and also by some delegates from Saas! 

















land, France, and the United States, Their intention is to 











| tional Working Men’s Association’ at Geneva on the 8th of 


September, and then and there they propose to excommuni- 
cate the revolted party. Iam told that the English delega- 
tion to each congress will be but small, owing to the difficulty 
of raising the necessary funds to pay the expenses of the 
journey to Geneva.” 

A Zanzibar letter in the London Zimes of July 6 says :— 
“Tt appears certain that the Sultan will really go to Europe 
by the mail in the first week in August. His Highness, it is 
said, requires rest and change of scene after the erisis through 
which he has lately passed ; and it can be believed that he is 
desirous to escape from the odium which his late acceptance 
of the treaty is sure to call forth regarding him. THe has but 
very lately imprisoned and severely punished an Arab of 
high influence whom he found guilty of attempting to break 
the provisions of the new treaty by smuggling a cargo of 
slaves ; and it is but natural that he may wish to escape from 
the necessity of acting often in a way which must be repug- 
nant to his feelings, though he may consider it necessary to 
prove his bona fides to the English Government. He must 
also be anxious about the Muscat subsidy, and generally 
solicitous to ascertain how far his acceptance of the treaty 
proposed by the English Government will be met with 
reciprocal generosity and friendship. It is a pity (the writer 
adds) his Highness has so timed his visit that he will not 
reach London until September, when everybody will be out 
of town. The principal influences, however, are those which 
govern his departuse from Zanzibar, and not bis arrival in 
England ; and it may be presumed that, even in September, 
some endeavor will be made to give him a courteous weleome 
in London. He will, it is rumored, visit Paris, and probably 
return by Mecca. Dr. Kirk will probably accompany him, 
and in that case the Consular Agency would for a time remain 
in the hands of Mr. Holmwood, Captain Elton, the Acting 
Assistant, being absent on leave at Natal.” 


An important piece of intelligence, says the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the London Zimes, has arrived from Finland. In 
all probability the Bay of Hango will be made the principal 
military port of Russia in the Baltic. It is, in fact, better 
fitted for such a purpose than any other harbor north or south 
of St. Petersburg. With a minimum depth of thirty feet, 
and a roadstead entirely open to the roll of the western sea, 
itis seldom frozen to an extent that prevents vessels from 














coming close in shore. In bad seasons, or rather in the 
coldest weather, the ice is never thicker than three or four 
inches, and lasts a fortnight at the utmost. As the anchorage, 
too, is excellent, and vessels can lie in perfect safety alongside 
the handsome granite quay just constructed to improve the 
facilities for landing, the place seems, indeed, to possess many 
advantages, and is likely to play a more important part in 
future than heretofore. Plans for the constructions of a 
fortress at Hango, we are told, are already being prepared at 
the Engineering Department, the site chosen being that of 
the ancient fort of Gustavsward, which protected the harbor 
in the Swedish times. A more important step is the comple- 
tion of the Hango Petersburg Railway, which is to be opened 
on the 27th of this month. Baltic merchants may be 
interested in learning that it is contemplated to form a com- 
mercial as well as a naval harbor at Hango, and that the 
former will be probably ready for use next Winter.” 


Montenegro, remarks the Pull Mall Gazette, has begun, 
under the mild and Pacific rule of the new Hospodar, Nikita, 
himself educated abroad, to throw off the reproach of being 
the most utterly ignorant part of Christian Europe. Three 
years since, it is asserted on the best German authority, in- 
credible as it may seem, there were not 150 persons who 
could read decently in the whole country, and hardly any 
who could write. It was also said that few of the parish 
priests knew anything but their book of prayers, and that 
only by rote. The first steps toward education were pro- 
moted by Russia, which gave in 1869 a liberal sum toward 
maintaining a seminary for Greek priests, the Empress having 
at the same time endowed a school for the better class o 
girls at the capital. The Hospodar has of late been exerting 
himself to found a system of parish schools, and thirty o 
these are already established, in which 2,000 children are 
receiving instruction. 

A deviation of the compass has frequently been observed 
on vessels carrying petroleum, and this irregularity is attri- 
buted to the shcet-iron tanks containing the oil. The 
greatest deviation is shown when the vessel heads east o 
west, but there is none when the heading is north or south, 
A Boston sea captain, who had been troubled with this 2e- 
viation, in comparing his position as obtained by observation 








with that derived from his “ dead reckoning,” gives the foi- 


lowing ingenious method for regulating his courses: Having 
tried the four compasses in Ciflerent parts of the vessel, he 
found that there was a deviation of 15 deg. east, or say 11¢ 
points. 
taken a bold step. They have called the ‘sixth annual con-| head, and one ona plank laid across the stern boat-davits ; 
gress of the International Working Men’s Association’ to| these two agreed, and by them he corrected the binnacle 
It is to be | compass. 
attended by delegates of the Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and 


Ife then placed one compass near the mizzenmast- 


He kept the compass on the plank at the stern, 


and every time the vessel’s course was changed, day or 
night, he noted the diflerence between it and the binnacle 
| compass—making corrections accordingly. 
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A SPRIG OF THORN. | FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


THE SixXfTH DRAGOONS (INNISKILLINGS) AND THE CARABI- 
NEERS (SIXTH DRAGOON GUARDS). 


I smell thee, thorn, brought in my city room; 
And straight there springs before mine inner eye 
Bright leagues of hedgerows foaming white with bloom, 


That most distinguished regiment, the Sixth Dragoons, was 
Beneath an azure sky. 


: ‘of Orange in Devonshire first reaching Ireland. 
I smell thee; and, as by some magic power, } 


’Tis straightway given me—how, I cannot tell— 
To see broad spaces gay with bud and flower, 
In nooks I know so well. 


The Pro- 


testant succession, and the expulsion of their old enemy 
James, resolved to do their utmost to help forward the good 
| cause, and, foremost of all, the city of Londonderry drew its 
sword. | 

This staunch city, which derived its name from the Lon- | 
doners who had settled there in the reign of James the First, | 
| Was prompt in action, nor was there much time to lose. | 
| Lord Mountjoy’s regiment, which had many Protestants in| 
its ranks, was soon ordered to march to Dublin, and it was te} 
be relieved by a newiy-raised cerps of the Earl of Antrim’s, | 
which was all Catiolic. A Protestant town-guard was there- 
| fore enrolled, aud on the appearance of the Earl of Antrim 
and his men the city gates were slammed in his face; two 
;companies of Sir Thomas Newcomen’s regiment were also 
refused admittance at Inniskilling, and a determined resist- 
/ance was organised by David Cairne, Esquire, of Knock- 
niany, and other brave Protestant gentlemen. These two 
towns at least were snatched out of the fire for William of 
Orange. Gustavus Hamilton, Esquire, was at once elected 
governor of Inniskilling, and colonel of the new-levied com- 
| panies of horse and foot, and Thomas Lloyd made lieutenant- 
colonel, while Colonel Lundy took on himself the defence of 
Londonderry, fifty-five miles distant from its sturdy ally. 

It was full time the Protestant swords were ground sharp, 
for the day after the Prince of Orange was proclaimed King 
) : ist be ; J of England (March 11th, 1689) King James landed at Kinsale 
contradict the recent theories touching Shakespeare’s business | with tive thousand armed Frenchmen at his back. At the 
connection with the theatres. first flash of the Jacobite swords the scared country people 

Mr. $ Wells Williams, Secretary of the U. 8. Legation in| came crowding into Inniskilling with their cows and horses. 
China, has compiled a Chinese dictionary. | Crum Castle, with Bible and crown biazoned on its flag, soon 

Carl Wilhelm, the composer of the famous German war atter drove - James's weeps, and a —_ “ ee 
song, “ The Watch on the Rhine,” died on Tuesday last, at| ee pes up wd Armagh. Some rotes emt Reese gat- 
Schwalkalden. j lantly saved Monaghan Castle, and the Jacobite Irish were 

os ‘ - vate | Mown down at Ardtray Bridge. 

Mr. Foley's equestrian statue of General Outram, erected) “Oy the other hand, the Protestants, too, had their cloudy 
temporarily in Waterloo place, London, is said to surpass | Gays. Captain Hunter and his band were surprised and cut 
even his celebrated Lord Hardinge statue, Mr. F oley smodel down near Comber, anda party of Inniskillings were destroyed 
of the statue of the late Prince Consort, destined for the ig eat dean - 

Pe : - on the banks of the Aughaclane. 
canopy of the great Albert memorial, in Hyde Park, is also King James moved on Londonderry, and commenced a 
now finished. , siege on which Macaulay has thrown so brilliant a light that 

The celebrated German engraver, Joseph von Keller, died | jt needs no mention here. The Inniskilling men were, in the 
lately at Dusseldorf. Among his best known works are the | mean while, untiring in their attacks on the enemy. They 
“Dispute,” after Raphael; “ The Evangelists,” after Over-| seemed to live on horseback, and were as quick as swallows, 
beck; “ La Madone” and “ Salvator Mundi,” after Deger;| and tormenting as gadflies. Colonel Lloyd made a dash into 
“Christ Sur la Sein de Marie ;” “ Christ au Tombeau ;” and) the enemy’s quarters, and, burning the fortifications of 
“ Les Saintes Femmes,” after Ary Schetler. Augher, swept back into Inniskilling a great haul of Jaco- 

Sir William Sterndale Bennett has composed a sonata for} bite cattle. He killed one hundred of King James's troopers 
the pianoforte on the theme of “ The Maid of Orleans.” It 


A river rolls along the lobby there, 

And through that open doorway sweeps and swells 
An odorous stream of freshest country air, 

And a sweet sound of bells. 


High o’er my head a lark sings loud and clear, 
Heard as one heareth sounds in happiest dreams, 
And all the circumambient atmosphere 
With sweetest music teems. 


O blossoming thorn, how much I owe to thee! 
For that thine odor, in this desert place, 
Has thus a green oasis made for me 
For one brief, blessed space. 
—Chambers’. 





——_— 
LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A telegram from England reports that some interesting 
Shakespearean documents have just been discovered, which 





4 . . . ‘ 
| first enrolled in 1688, on the news of the landing of the Prince | 


testant part of Ireland, deeply moved by the news of a Pro- | 


— 


’ 

| great moments, drew his sword, and placing himself at the 
|head of four troops of the Inniskillings, told them he had 
| often heard of their bravery, and now he should see it. The 
four captains in vain begged the king, already wounded, not 
to eross the river within shot of the enemy, but he replied, 
‘ Yes, I will see you over” As he crossed a dragoon was 
| shot dead, and a bullet struck one of the king’s pistols. On 
| the opposite bank the king pulled off the bandage from his 
wounded shoulder, and brandishing his sword, led the Innis- 


killings against a body of Jacobites three times as numerous 


as themselves. The enemy fled, but fresh forces drove back 
the Protestants. Again William charged and overthrew the 
enemy. The Duke of Berwick was struck down and nearly 
killed. The Inniskillings had scarcely time to reform, be- 
fore they had to line the hedges to cover the retreat of 
some of Ginkill's Dutch dragoons, and again, in a final and 
general charge, they routed the discomfited Irish. 

The regiment it is believed lost about one hundred troop- 
ers in this battle, and they left forty-two men on the field of 
Aghrim, when the death of the French general, St. Ruth, as 
he came riding down Kilcommoden Hill, cast James’s army 
into confusion. While blockading Sligo, a detachment of 
the Inniskillings were surprised by James’s men, who killed 
about twenty of them, including Colonel Sir Albert Cun- 
ningbam. <As he stood among the prisoners an Irish ser- 
geant came up and said, “ Albert is your name, and by a 

albert you shall die.” And instantly slew him. This was 
in 1691, and the fall of Limerick in that year terminated the 


war. 

In 1715, the Earl of Stair became colonel of the regiment, 
and the same year they fought against the Pretender’s men 
at the doubtful battle of Sheriffmuir. They were at that pe- 
riod called the Black Dragoons, it is supposed from their be- 
ing at the time mounted on black horses. 

In 1742, George the Second (who had now numbered the 
regiment the Sixth) sent the Inniskillings to Flanders to the 
aid of Maria Theresa. At Dettingen they cut to pieces the 
flower of the French horse in repeated daring charges, snd 
they gained especial glory by overthrowing the French cui- 
rassiers, with the loss of only two men and eighteen horses. 
At Fontenoy they also fought gallantly to cover the retreat. 
At Roucoux, in 1746, they distinguished themselves against 
the infantry of Marshal Saxe, and at Val, in 1747, they tum- 
bled over squadron after squadron of the French. After the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the regiment was reduced to two 
hundred and eighty-five, officers and men. In 1751, the uni- 
form was scarlet, faced and lined with yellow ; the waistcoat 
and breeches were yellow. The cocked hats were bound 
with silver lace. The boots of jacked leather reached to the 
knee. The cloaks were of scarlet cloth with yellow collar. 
The horse furniture was yellow, the castle at Inaiskilling be- 
ing embroidered at each corner. The light troop added to 
the regiment in 1756 were called Hussars, then a term little 
known to us. 

At Minden, in 1759, the Inniskillings were led by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Edward Harvey, being brigaded with the 





at Belleck, taking thirty prisoners and two guns, threw a re- 
was written for Madame Arabella Goddard, and is spoken of | tief into Ballyshannon, took the castle of Ballynacarrey, in 
by the London “ Globe” as follows: “ The performance of | county Cavan, and carried oft from the Omagh pastures two 
the entire work will tax the powers of the most enduring and 
thoroughly prepared pianist ; but two of the movements, ihe | troops of Inniskillings. Y 
first and the third, are physically within the reach of those| Nog did the Inniskilling men, in the midst of their success, 
performers whose fingers occasionally fail in doing justice to| forget the half-starved Protestants of Londonderry. They 
their tastes and intentions. On the whole, so important a| advanced to their relief, but Sarstield threatened Ballyshan. 
work, of whatever class, has not for a long time come under| non, and Sutherland Belturbet, they turned back, half re- 
our notice. In its own line, it would be hard to name any | luctantly, to defend their own town, ou which the enemy 
living musician who coald produce its equal.” | now seemed closing in with circles of steel and fire. Lloyd 
The Russian “ Imperial Gazette” publishes the following | attacking Belturbet, the Jacobites fled, leaving a few dra- 
decision of the Reichsrath, which has received the Imperial | $0088 stranded in the church. They however igre ges 
sanction: “In the case of the Government regarding as in- | rendered When the musket-barrels began to gather thick am 
opportune the discussion of certain political questions by the | the churchyard, and with them were taken eighty troop 
public press, this fact is to be notified to the editors of those | horses and seven hundred muskets, which helped the Innis- 
papers which are not under the surveillance of the censor by | Killings to raise some fresh companies of zealous Pro- 
the Manager of the Press Office. Any editor not complying | stnts. . a , 
with the notification will render his paper liable to be sus- | Londonderry was not yet relieved when King James's 
pended by the Minister of the Interior.” generals made a determined effert to crush the Inniskillingers, 
Among the new works announced for the coming season | — goon hy see tg ee Fas Segeey 2d sre igeatis 
in London are, “A History of Greece, from the Earliest} -).’ wart mage : ws ast a oe 
Period to the Present Time,” by the Rev. G. W. Cox; “Al be wick ai ts : shape anies of I 
Dictionary of Artists of the English School: Painters, Sculp-| Bet wick did better, for he destroyed two companies of In- 
: ~ 3 : >... | niskilling Foot, but dared not venture to attack the town, 
tors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; with Notices & oan ne 
of their Lives and Works,” by Samuel Redgrave; a new a retired to Londonderry. r :: onl 
edition of the poetical works of the artist and poet William jAN te caieeen ae etn Mg aor ee eae 
Sy Magar - nite ctnal Mieenekel. se than his predecessors, b 1e SKI gs hi ; 4 
Blake, edie by Mr. Wiliam Michel Rosset; the Gest two of yictoy in them, and no supetionty of numbers could 
promised by Messrs. Green and Grose ; and a“ Life of amet alarm them now. They first routed his advanced guard, and 
Lover.” by Mr. Bayle Bernard . - A two hundred | men ; ag — day. a ge ergy 
. ps a wnaly Crossing & Gangerous Dog, they gota 1c alin boUy 
Messrs. Adam and Charles Black are about to publish the , of James’s men, killed two thousand, drowned five hundred, 
ninth edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” which will! and to \k tive hundred prisoners, including Colonel Anthony 
be edited by Mr. Spencer Baynes, Professor of Logic in the! Hamilton and the luckless Mountcashel himself. They also 
University of St. Andrew's, n armful of standards, and the whole 





- 


captured eight ¢ " 
A large fine art exhibition was opened by the Earl of Kin-| of the enemy’s baggage 
tore at Aberdeen on the Istinst. The cbject of the exhibi-, 1' was on this cccasi 
tion is to raise funds for the completion of the County and | allowed to emb 
Municipal Buildings,a noble granite edifice, estimated to cost | killing men in 
£80,000. A considerable portion of the pictures are the work | now Lears the tit 
of natives of Aberdeenshire, and the collection includes | Dragoons 
works of old masters and of some of the first living artists | ton Butler the Protestant vessels forced the boom at London- 
The Queen has sent pictures from Windsor, Buckingham | derry, and James's dispirited generals raised the siege (July 
Palace, and Balmoral. the Jist, 1689), which had continued one hundred and five 


n that Sir Albert Cunningham was 
ix hundred of the unregimented Innis- 
igoon regiment of twelve troops, which 
le of the Sixth, or Inniskilling Regiment of 









The ceremony of presenting the portrait bust of Madame 
Adelina Patti to that lady was gone through, recently, at the 
studio of the sculptor, Signor Trentanova, Haymarket, Lon- 
don. There was a very select attendance of celebrities ii the 
musical world. The bust was the gift of a number of the 
lady’s admirers. 


fhe month after, Marshal Schomberg arrived, with ten 
thousand men, to drive James out of Ireland, and began by 
besieging Carrickfergus. The brave Inniskilling Dragoons 
are thus described by Story, the historian of these wars, who 
states, “ I wert three miles beyond the camp, where I met 
y : . i : the Inniskilling horse and dragoons, whom the duke had 
, The portrai of the late Sir < ohn Burgoyne, painted by Mr.| ordered to be an advance guard to his army, I wondered 
F. P. Graves for the United Service Club, is just completed,| much to see their horses and equipage, hearing before what 
and is on view at the Gallery at Messis. Graves and Son,| feats had been done by them. ‘They were three regiments in 
Pall-mall. all, and most of the troopers and dragoons had their waiting- 

Further information has been made public respecting the; men mounted upon garrons (small horses). Some of them 
National Training School for Music which is to be established | had holsters, and others their pistols hung at their sword- 
in connection with the Royal Albert Hall, under the auspices} belts.” 
of the Society of Arts. Admission to the school is to be open| Our regiment had hitherto been considered a useful but 
to persons of all classes of society by competitive examina-_ still irregular yeoman force, but in 1690, William the Third, 
tion. Three hundred scholarships are to be founded, aflord-| grateful for its service, added it to the regular army. They 
ing not only gratuitous instruction, but free maintenance for! soon after proved the justness of the distinction by helping 
students. ‘The fee for education without maintenance will 
be about £35, and the boarding of the scholars is to be carried. valry at Cavan, and in this Kaftir-like war they were congra- 
on independently from the school, The school is to be man-/ tulated on having scoured the country, and brought into Bel- 
aged by a committee consisting of two members appointed turbet a thousand head of catule. After helping to capture 
by the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, two mem-) the esstles of Killeshandra and Ballinacargy, they had thei: 
bers appointed by the Albert Hall Council, and three ap- ample share in the great battle of the Boyne, and in that 
pointed by the Council of the Society of Arts. The com-, medley of English, Dutch, Bradenburgers, Danes, Swiss, and 
mittee thus formed consists of the Duke of Edinburgh, Lord, Frencimen, they carved themselves out a red road to glory. 





















Lundred horses, with which he quickly mounted thiece more | 


| prised at night, putting numbers to the sword. The Duke of | 


The very day the great blow was struck at New- 


to take Belturbet, and routing the Duke of Berwick’s ca-} 








Blues and First Dragoon Guards. They soon after the bat- 
tle surprised Frischer’s corps of two thousand men near 
Wetter, and took four hundred prisoners, Colonel —— 
attacking Frischer’s brother and slaying him with his broad- 
sword. In 1760, the Sixth distinguished themselves again by 
routing the French cavalry, near Liebenau, and chasing them 
across the river Dymel. The Marquis of Granby especially 
praised their gallent behavior on this occasion, and Prince 


Ferdinand declared they had performed “ prodigies of 
valor.” The same year they drove the French through the 


streets of Zierenberg with great loss. They did well at Cam- 
pen, where they unsuccessfully tried to surprise the camp of 
the Marquis de Castries, and they dreve back the French in- 
fantry at Kirch Denkern, where they forded the river Asse, 
but the thick woods and marshes of Westphalia prevented 
their free action; in 1762, they surprised the French camp at 
Groebenstein. 

On the peace of Fontainebleau in 1763, the light troop was 
disbanded, and Colonel Harvey was succeeded by Major 





The first divi- | Robert Rickart Hepburn. 


In 1793, on the war with revolutionary France, the regi- 
ment was augmented to nine troops, and sent to Ostend, to 
join the Duke of York just as he had taken Valenciennes, in 
French Flanders. They were then sent to cover the siege of 


Major-General Justin MCarthy | Dunkirk, into which place the French were hurrying soldiers, 


| in every coach and waggon they could obtain. These des- 
| perate men soon attacked the covering army, and the Innis- 
killings, dismounting, formed an infantry. Losing their way 
}in their retreat near the village of Rexpolde, the regiment 
repulsed the red-caps, but lost their sick men, women, and 
baggage. The duke soon afterwards raised the siege. They 
deteated a sharp attack at Cateau in 1794, and were victorious 
against the republicans at Tournay, when thirty thousand 
French fought under Pichegru. They joined in the great 
charge with the Scots Greys and Bays, and lost only three 
| men. In 1795, they crossed the Rhine on the ice, and suf- 
| fered much in the winter retreat that followed the Duke of 
York’s hopeless attempt to face an army of enthusiasts. 
| In 1797, General Jounston was succeeded in the coloneley 
| by the Earl of Pembroke, who commande the regiment for 
the succeeding thirty years. In 1802, the regiment was re- 
; duced to tive hundred and fifty-three men, and augmented 
}again at the war with France in 1803. For the two next 
| years the Inniskillings lay at Brighton ready to repel Napo- 
| leon’s threatened invasion, and during the Peninsular war 
| they remained in Ireland fretting for battle. All that hap- 
| pened to them memorable was that they changed their 
cocked hats and feathers for brass helmets, and their high 
| boots ard breeches for cloth trousers and short boots. At 
| ast came the eagle flight of Napoleon from Elba to Paris, the 
| trumpet blast of war sounded in the ears of our dragoons, 
jand off they sailed, four hundred and fifty of them, under 
}command of Colonel Joseph Muter, eager to cross swords 
| with these French sabreurs they had heard so much of from 
| our Peninsular men. Thg Sixth was brigaded with the Royal 
| Dragoons and Scots Greys, under the command of Major- 
| General Sir William Ponsonby, K.C B., and the men were 
| reviewed on May the 24th, 1815, by the Prince of Orange and 
| the Earl of Uxbridge, and on the 29th inspected by the Duke 
'and Blucher. They had been for six quiet weeks in Bel- 
| gian cantonments when, on the morning of June the 16th, the 
| bugle sounded the assembly, and they were soon mounted 
and on the road to Quatre Bras, where Ney had fallen on our 
outposts; and our brave Higllsnders, shoulder to shoulder, 
| were abiding the terrible ouset. Marching by Enghien and 
| Nivelles, the Sixth arrived at Quatre Bras before midnight, 
}and bivouacked in a corn-field on the left of the Charleroi 
|road. In the retreat to Waterloo the next day the Inniskil 
ling Dragoons helped to cover the army. 
On the morning of the great battle the Royals, Greys, and 





| 





Clarence Paget, Major-General Eardley Wilmot, Mr. Henry | Schomberg, with the centre and the right wing, had already | Inniskillings were formed on the left of the Brussels road, 


Cole, Major Donnelly, and Sir William Anderson. 


jplunged into the Boyne, when William, always heroic at| supporting Picton’s Division which crowned the heights. 
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After the failure of the ceaseless attacks on Hougoumont, | corps, light horse, and horse grenadiers of the household, yet, 
and the repulse of the cuirassiers by our centre, twenty nevertheless, finally drove Louis the Fourteenth’s favorite | 
thousand French infantry rushed on the left, where the In- | horsemen from the field. 
niskillings were formed. As the French bayonets glittered night attack near Douay. 


fantry and guns to pass through their nine squadrons, the off the enemy. The Carabineers in this aftair lost Major 
horsemen, with one resolute shout, bore down with increas- | Robinson and fifty-seven horses, several men were killed and 
ing speed, and bore irresistible as the whirlwind, on the! wounded, sixty Frenchmen were left dead, and the allies 
French columns. Our dragoons cut to pieces or forced back | lost fifty men and had eighty wounded. The proclamation 
the heads of the columns, and sabred the French grenadiers of peace soon recalled the regiment to England. 
as they tiled or as they tried torally. The Inniskillings in par-| On, the accession of George the First, the regiment’s facings 
ticular cut off and made prisoners a large body of French | were changed from sea-green to yellow. — In 1751, they seem 
infantry, As usual with English cavalry, too impetuous and | to have worn silver-laced cocked hats, and scarlet cloaks with 
too little kept in hand, they pierced to the rear of the ene- | yellow collars. 
my’s position, and, going too far, were charged when in dis-| In the French war of 1756, the Carabineers served with 
order, and much cut up by the French lancers. On Ponson- | distinction, particularly at Warbourg, where they carried 
by’s fall, Colonel Muter, of the Inniskillings, took command | slaughter into the French ranks, astonished the Marquis of 
of the brigade, and Licutenant-Colonei Fiennes Miller of the | Granby, and won commendation from the hereditary Prince 
regiment. Miller had already had a horse shot under him, of Brunswick. At Groebenstein they joined ac-ively in the 
and had received several bayonet wounds. Later in the day | pursuit of the French, and in the subsequent war of posts 
(tive P.M.) he was again wounded, and left the regiment un-/earned a full share of glory. In 1768, their facings were 
der the command of Captain Maddox. Half an hour later | turned to white, and their second and third standards were 
Colonel Muter was wounded, and the command of the bri- | to be of whitedamask. In 1793, their number was fixed at 
ade then devolved on Lieutenant-Colonel Clifton, of the | five hundred and seventy-two, and some short men on small 
vyal Dragoons. In the final charge the Sixth again dis-| horses were turned into light troops. In 1794, under the 
tinguished itself. In this hard day’s fighting the regiment! Duke of York, they broke the French right flank, and chased 
lost a lieutenant and adjutant, two troop sergeant-majors, | the enemy over the Margue. Our subsequent retreat before 
three sergeants, six corporals, one trumpeter, seventy-five | the French, left the Carabineers little opportunity of ygain- 
privates, und one hundred ani sixty-four horses, while more ! ing fresh laurels. In 1798, it was a picket of the Sixth under 
thin one hundred men were wounded. | Lieutenant De Passey, which fled before the French who 

Coionel Muter and Lieutenant-Colonel Miller were both | had Janded at Killala. In a subsequent action the Kerry, 
made Companions of the Bath, and Captain Madox became ; Longford, and Kilkenny Militia retired in confusion, and the 
major. Sixth Dragoon Guards had lost three men killed and five 

In 1827, the Honorable Sir William {Lumley, G.C.B., suc- | wounded, and lost all their troop baggage. 
ceeded the Earl of Pembroke as colonel, and in 1840 was | 
himself succeeded by Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph Stratton. | bineers were also sutlerers, They had to charge a battery in 
Su Joseph, dying the same year, was succeeded by Lieu- | one of the streets, and Jost thirty-nine men, and Lieutenant- 
tenant General Sir G. P. Adams, K.C.B. In 1842, the regi- | Colonel Kingston and Captain Burrell were shot dead. 
ment furniste | escort to the Queen on her visit to Edinburgh. | © In 1812, the regiment’s cocked hats weie exchanged for 
This regiment’s deeds of prowess in the Crimea we need not | helmets, and in 1815, the jacked leather boots and breeches 
refer to, as We incorporated them iately in our article on the | were replaced by blue-gray cloth trousers and short boots. 
Scots Greys, and the charge of the Heavy Brigade. The | In 1823, helmets with bear-skin crests were issued, and in 
first squadion of the Inniskillings, commanded by Captain | 1828 they resumed wearing gauntlet-gloves, which had been 
Hunt, seem to have gone straight asa rifle bullet at the cen- | laid aside about half a century. Three troops of the Cara- 
tre of the enemy. oo bineers were on duty in 1838 at her Her Majesty’s corona- 

The Sixth Regiment of Dragoon Guards (the Carabineers) | UD. : : Y ’ 

were originally raised by Baron Lumley and other loyal gen-| The regiment has since ennobled itself at Sebastopol and 
tlemen on the first outbreak of the Monmouth rebellion, | Delhi. 
In July, 1685, they were constituted into a regiment of cui- 
rassiers, with Lord Lumley as cvlonel, and ranked as the 
Ninth Horse. Its colouel, having been in Charles the 
Second’s reizn master of the horse to Queen Catherine, it re- 
ceived the title of the Queen Dowager’s Regiment. Themen 
rode long tailed horses, wore scarlet uniforms faced with 
sea-green (Catherine’s favorite color), wore back and breast 
pieces, and carried broadswords, pistols, and carbines. The 
troopers had sea-green ribands in their broad-brimmed hats, 
and at the licads and tails cf their horses, and their standard 
was also se t-green. 

The Carabineers first blooded their sworés in the battle of | 
the Boyne, where with green twigs in their hats, they fol- 
lowed Schomberg against the Lrish Jacobites; and it was woe 
to the James’s man, with the strip of white paper in his hel- 
met, who came before their fell swords. At the siege of 
Limerick (1690), later in this ruthless war, an advanced picket 
of the regiment, under Major Wood, cut its way through 
crowds of the enemy, and, finally, aided by some Dutch and 
Danish horse, siew two Lundred of the enemy under the very 
cannon of the town. 

Against the Rapparees, those savage freebooters who ad- 
hered to the cause of James, the Carabineers were releniless, 
perpetually surprising and cutting them down, and recover- 
ing the cattle they had stolen, On one oecasion, Major 
Wood with thirty four troopers, and one hundred and ten 
fusiliers, overtliew eight hundred of the rebels, killing one 
hundred, and taking wbout one hundred prisoners, and all 
this victory with the loss of only one poor corporal, and 
three men wounded. At the siege of Aghrim, two abreast, 
they formed a diilicult pass (their apparently certain destruc- 
tion being Jamenicd even by the enemy), and charging along 
the edge of a bog, bore down all betore them. ‘They lost 
seven men and five horses in the fight, and Major Wood and 
fourteen troopers were wounded. The next day they took 
the cattle of Banagher, and to * bang Banagher” is, as our 
Irish readers well Know, the climax of everything. By these 
acts of valor, and such as these, the regiment won from Wil- 
liam the title of “The King’s Carabineers,” a title suggested 
by Louis the Fourteenth’s name for his select regimeuts of 
horse. 

In 1692, the regiment, jealous of the Dutch troops, and 
the faver shown them, mutinied at Charing Cross, and 
refused to cwmbark for the war in Flanders till their arrears 
were paid. Lieutenant Colonel Wood, however, soon awoke 
their patriotism, and persuaded them to sail. They fought 
well at Neerlanden, covered the retreat by the bridge of 
Neer-Hespen, and three times broke the ranks of the French | 
cavalry. : 

In 1704, the Carabineers joined Marlborough’s army, and 
were highly useful at Schellenberg in driving the retreating 
French into the Danube. At Bienheim, “ that famous vic- 
tory,” the Carsbineers formed one squadron of the advanced 
guard, when the three squadrons were attacked by five 


——_—_@————— 
WOMANLY DIGNITY. 

There are various kinds of dignity, and if some are more 
exasperating than otbers, some are very lovely, and among 
the greatest charms of womanhood. There is in particular 
that soft dignity which belongs to women who are aflec- 
tionate by nature and timid by temperament, but who have a 
reserve of self-respect that defends them against themselves 
as well as against others. These have a quiet dignity, tem- 
pered by much sweetness of speech and manner, that is the 
loveliest kind of all, and the most subtle as well as the most 
beautiful. They are like the lady in “ Comus,” and seem to 
cast the spell of respect on all with whom they are associated. 
No man, save of the coarsest fibre, and such as only physical 
strength can control, could be rude to them in word or brutal 
in deed; for there is something about them, very indefinite 
but very strong withal, which seems to give them special 
protection from insolence; and a loving woman of soft 
manners, Whose mindis pure and who respects herself, is 
armed with a power which none but the vilest can despise. 
This is the woman who gets a precise obedience trom her 
servants without exacting it, and whose children do not dream 
of disputing her wishes; who, though so gentle and atflable, 
stops short of that kind of familiarity which breeds contempt, 
and with whom no one takes a liberty. For this one can 
scarcely give areason. She would not ramp or rave if she 
was displeased, she would not scold, she couid not strike ; but 
there is a certain quality in her which we may not be able to 
formularize, yet which would make us asuamed to pass 
beyond the boundaries of the strictest respect, and which 











certainly as fear. It is the respect we pay to those who 
respect themselves; the consideration and honor which all 
real purity of nature demands and obtains. This is womanly 
dignity in its loveliest aspect, and the kind we all desire to 
seein women, whom it would not harden, nor render less 
than loving. 

Then there is the more aggressive, strutting, stage kind of 
dignity, which we meet in historical romances chictly, where 
j“avaunt, base eaiutl” is a phrase of power, and where an 

unprotected damsel, in a robe of “rich samite bright,’ with 
her back hair down and carrying a small jeweller’s shop on 
her person, is able by the magic of her dignity alone to defend 
herself from the base designs of marauding barons and the 
depredations of meaner. knaves—taming the wild beasts 
among men as Una tamed ber lion. This is a picture exqnui 
sitely fuseinating to the young, and firmly believed in. We 
doubt, however, if any enthusiastic girl would find she pos- 
sessed the gift if she went into a thieves’ quarter in London 
with her purse in her pocket and her dignity as her sole safe- 
guard; and we think she would do better to trust to the 
police. This kind of digrity, translated into the home life, is 
a troublesome sort of thing; but sometimes it is intensely 
odd, if one can afford the time to be amused; and a dignified 
French. Colonel Palmer, of the Carabineers, scattered the | woman of the stage-heroic kind, who “ dra4s herself. up to 
enemy, and killed twenty of them, which so vexed Marshal her full height,’ as novelists say, and speaks in an octave 
Tallard, that it is said he gave all his after orders in hurry i below her usual voice when she is offended, is pretty sure te 
and confusion. The Carabineers next broke up the French | pave plenty of occasion for the exercise of her talent. 
musketeers, and helped in the final charge. The regiment % 


: ; ' t ‘ There is another kind of dignity—the grim kind, repellent 
lost many officers in this battle. In 1705, when piercing the j 





In the miserable aflair at Monte Video, in 1807, the Cara- 


restrains others less consciously critical than ourselves us | 


time. You never hear them tell the most harmless anecdote 
frankly, but always with a severe air of mystery-and some- 


In 1711, they were surprised in aj thing hidden; you never hear them discuss the least impor- 


_the The troopers rushed out ia their | tant subject freely. You would not dare to ask them, friends 
upon the crest, the Earl of Uxbridge ordered the three eager shirts to attack the French, while others crept under heaps | 


regiments to deploy and charge. Allowing our retiring in- | of saddies. Eventually, some of the Butts, half dressed, drove | 


as you are, things which you would ask a comparative 
stranger without hesitation, and they never volunteer infor- 
| mation, They would consider it a liberty if you wanted 
| particulars as to the treatment they bad pursued, say in such 
or such acase of illness; and they are far teo dignified to 
help the inexperieneed or their youngers by their own 
acquired store. One often wonders what these women are as 
mothers with young daugbters to instruct; and whether their 
Bent can unbend so far as to give lessons to girls who have 
everything to learn. They are so grim, so far removed from 
any of the kindly familiatities, the maternal tenderness of 
ordinary women, that we find it hard to believe there can 
ever be moments in which, or persons to whom, they can 
condescend to be natural, Akin to these, but not identical, 
are the coldly dignitied women—those who keep themselves 
apart from their world for want of warmth te coalesce. ‘*hey 
} are nol so aggressive as the grim ones, and not so apt to take 
| offence or so keen to see an insult where none was meant; 
| but they areas impenetrable, and as impervious to humor, 
The difference between the two kinds lies in the temper; the 
dignity soured by ill-humor, that of the cold being dignity 
| hardened by indifference. Neither is admirable, and both are 
jcommon; and woe to the luckless man, most probably of a 
| jovial, weak-backed nature, who has fallen into the power of 
either, He has to expiate by a life of self-suppression for the 
one part, and of perpetual stumbling into offence for the 
‘other, the terrible mistake he made in early youth, when a 
| girl’s cold self-possession was called by a finer word, and no 
account taken of the time when a just endurable characteristic 
would have become exaggerated. 
| The fact is, useful as womanly dignity is as a womanly 
| possession, it can be carried to excess, and from a virtue 
{become a vice. So jong as it is an honest defenceewok 
Jagainst the rough assaults of superior strength, it is both good 
jand fair; but when it assumes to be more than this it becomes 
jan exaggeration, and, as such, ridiculous. ‘There is no law 
by which women can be exempt from a share in the troubles 
and sorrows of human life; and even their dignity cannot 
always protect them from things that override all but nature, 
Stull it is a valuable possess'on, and women had better have 
too much of it than too little; for, though too much renders 
them absurd, too little makes them contemptible, and between 
the two there is no doubt as to which is worse.—Saturday 
Revier. 











ean i 
A WELSH LEGEND: OWAIN AND THE FAIRIES 

Owaiu aud Dafydd were on their way to the harvest field one 
evening, to resume the task of gathering in the corn—a duty 
rendered urgent by the need of muking the best of the harvest 
moon, then at its brightest. They took food with them for 
|their evening meal, ** Boy,” said Owain to his companion, 
|“ would it not be wel) that I should run to Cemaes at supper- 
time, to get my shoes from the cobbler? Oar master is not 
\likely to come to us to-night; and, even if he should, I can 
| get back in time to resume work after supper.” ‘* Yes, you 
|ean easily do that,” was the answer. Supper-time having 
| come, Owain put his bread and cheese in his pocket, and 
started on his errand, After going some distance he perceived 
close to his path a circle of little men and women, some of 
grotesque, and all of playful aspect. At the sight he was of 
course greatly frightened; but, after pausing a moment to 
recover breath, he summoned courage tu approach them, and 
on doing so saw a little wowan of rare beauty in the midst of 
the group. She was so surpassingly fair that honest Owain 
was quite smitten by her charins, Seeing his attention fixed 
on herself, she ran from among the fairy crowd, and, clasping 
her soft arms round his nec, invited him to join them ; to 
which he joyfully assented, for bis fears had now left him, and 
he thought only of this, the loveliest creature of her sex he 
had ever seen. Long was the time Le spent in company of his 
| new friends—company so delightfal that ho forgot the lapse of 
jtime, But at last, remembering his duty, and fearing that 
| Dafydd might need his help, or that his employer might come 
to the field and discover his absence, he unwillingly returned 
without going to Cemaes, When he reached the field the 
scene was wholly changed. His fellow-servaut was not there, 
| The field was a pasture in which cattle was grazing. While 
| wondering at this, a keen sense of hurge’ came over him, 

Putting his hand into his pocket for the food he had brought, 
{he fonnd it hard as a stone. On going to the farmhouse, he 
found there, not his master’s household, but strangers, to 
whom he was as unknown as they tohim, Utterly bewildered, 
he started to look for a lodging at the house of so ne neigh- 
bors, and on his way he met oue whose appearance seemed in 
some way familiar, ‘They both hesitated a moment, until 
Owain usked—*‘ Are you Dafydd?” ‘* Yes,” was the answer. 
“Bat who are you? Sarely not Owain?” ‘Yes, I am 
Owain.” “ Why, where did you go to that evening?’ ‘ Tako 
me home with you, and I'll tell you. How long is that ago?” 
“Well,” rejoined Dafydd, “let me see—I have been married 
fifleeu years, aud you went away five years before that.” 
** What became of my shoes?” ‘* The shoemaker kept them 
till we gave you up for lost, and then sold them.” The 
started for Dafydd’s home together, Owain on the way telling 
Dafydd his experiences of twenty years with the fairies, and 
hearing of the many changes that had taken place while Le 
was away.—Ovce a Week. 
——_.+—_——_ 
CUSTOMS OF MADAGASCAR. 

The form of Government in Madagascar was, and we may 
say is, patriarchal. ‘The unit, or simple element, is the family ; 
aud just as the father is the raler of his children and depen- 
dants, so in a village the head man, along with the elders or 
old men, exercised the duties of magistrates. The king, 
again, was the great father of Lis subjects ; and to the present 

















ts : , : and ironbound—whereby you feel yourself pusbed back 
French lines, the Carabineers rode down the Spanish and 

Bavarian lorse-guards; but at Ramilies they gathered their 
fallest harvest of iaurels. Seven hundred of our bose were 
Jed against one thousand Bavarians and Spanish cavalry. 
The Spaniarcs, everywhere beaten back, threw down their 
arms, and the regiment took four officers and forty-six men 
prisoners, captured several guns and mortars, and seized the 
colors of the French Royal Bombadiers. 

During the campaigns, from 1702 to 1706, the Carabineers, 
like the English horse, served without armor: but in 1707 
they were again supplied with steel breast and back pieces. 
At Oudenarde, in 1708, they passed the Scheldt on a pontoon 
bridge, supported the infantry in their advance, helped to 
drive the French musketeers trom hedge to hedge, thickset 
to thickset, and assisted in the pursuit along the Ghent road. 
In November of that year they forced the passage of the 
Scheidt, and helped to relieve Brussels. . At Malplaquet the 
Carabineers repulsed the French gendarmes, were driven 
back in disorder by Boutiler’s grand charge of the garde-du- 


before you have made au advance; where, indeed, the whole | day the sovereign is addressed as the father and mother of the 
rule of lite seems to be to repel on all sides. Women afflicted people; and he in tain, reversing the compliment, speaks of 
with this species of diguity are always on the look-out for | the people as bis father and mother, Thus, when the present 
assaults, and consequently are always thrusting their shicld | Queen of Madagascar was crowned, addressing the people, she 
of defence in your face. You do not want to trouble them | said, “ O ye under heaven here assembled, I have father and 
in their dignity; you are not thinking of invading that or| mother, having you; therefore may you live, aud may God 
this sacred province; yet you are suddenly met by an|bless you.” Then referring to the jadges and officers, and 
assumption of offended majesty, which makes you fecl as if expla‘uing their relation to the people, she said, ‘I have made 
you hud received a blow. Some playful word, some laughing | them fathers of the people, and leaders to teach them wisdom.” 
and ridiculous accusation, or quite innocent allusion, ant you | The Malagasy are firm believers in the doctrine of divine 
are treated as a misdemeanant who has grievously off-uded| right. Tue sovereign is, in their eyes, in very truth God's 
against good manners and womanly dignity. There are some | vicezerent. Tudeed, until within the few past years, it was 
women constitutionally incapable of understanding anything | customary to sal Lim as God; or God seen by the eye, 
like playfulness, and who can make no distinction between! Phe late Queen Rasouhery was the first who forbade these 
‘un and impertinence, a laughing Lbumor and taking liberties. | blasphemous appellatious. ‘The very belongings of the sove- 
They wrap themselves up in a robe of majesty, and resent as | reigus are treated with respect. It is no uucommon thing, 
rudeness any homely touch w hich ignores their stately | while being carried about the streets, for your bearers suddenly 
drapery. They are women about whose affairs you know | to run off to some side path to be ont of theway. On looking 











absoluicly nothing, though you may be their friend of a life- | for the cause of this, it will be found that a small procession 
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is passing along, consisting of a forernnner with a spear, who | 
duly shouts out to the passengers to ‘‘ Clear the way!” Behiud | 
are two or four men, it may be, carrying water-pots filled with | 
water for royal use, and followed again by an officer armed with | 
aspear. ‘Ihe summons to get out of the way is obeyed by a 
rush to the side of the road, and the passers-by stand uncovered | 
antil the procession has passed. ‘This is to prevent the water, | 
or whatever else it may be, being bewitched. The queen, and | 
some of the higher members of the royal family who have | 
principalities in distant parts of the country, in addition to a_ 
good many other feudal rights, which I have got no time to 
mention, are entitled to the rump of every bullock that is 
killed in the island. The actual rum) is conveyed to officers 
appointed to receive it. This is acu ftom curious to all, and 
is deeply interesting to the student of antiquities. Why, the 
very name anatomists give this part issuggestive. It is called 
the sacrum, or sacred part—the part devoted to the yods in, 
Greece and Rome. But tracing this up to a higher source, we 
find that, in the Levitical law, this part was specially directed 
to be offered up to the Lord. ‘Thus we read in the third chap- 
ter of Leviticus :—** And if his offering for a sacrifice of peace | 
offering unto the Lord be of the flock, male or female, he shall | 
offer it without blemish. If he offer a lamb for his offering, | 
then shall he offer it before the Lord. And _ he shall lay his | 
hand upon the head of his offering, and kill it before the | 
tabernacle of the congregation: and Aaron’s sons shall | 
sprinkle the blood thereof round about the altar. And he | 
shall offer of the sacrifice of the peace offering, an offeriag | 
made by fire unto the Lord: the fat thereof, and the whole | 
rump, it shall be taken off hard by the backbone: and the fat | 
that covereth the inwards, and all the fat that is upon the | 
inwards... . / And the priest shall burn it upon the altar ; it | 
is the food of the offering made by fire unto the Lord” (ver, 
6.11). We may just mention, also, that the same part of the 
fowl! is usually given by children or servants to their father, or 
superiors. When the queen goes abroad she is attended by 
above a thousand soldieis, and a great number of camp atten- 
dants. She is carried in a palanquin, as the roads are too bad 
to allow carriages to be employed. When a carriage which 
had been presented to Radama I. was carried up to the capital, 
he seated himself in it; and, instead of being drawn in it by | 
his faithful subjects, they lifted it, wheels and all, and he had 
the satisfaction of enjoying a carriage drive after a fashion 
altogether novel, ‘The palanquin is preceded by attendants 
dancing, shouting, and singing, with musie.—Sunday Mag. 
—_——___»>_—__—- 


THE BEE. 

The luxury of all Summer's sweet sensation is to be found 
when one lies at length in the warm, fragrant grass, soaked | 
with sunshine, aware of regions of blossoming clover and of a 
high heaven filled with the hum of innumerable bees, It is 
that happy hum—which seews to the closed eyes as if the 
silent sunbeams themselves had found a voice and were brim- 
ming the bending blue with music a3 they went about their 
busy chemistry—that gives the chief charm to the moment ; 
for it tunes the mind to its own key, the murmuring expres- 
sion of all pleasant things, the chord of sunshine and perfame 
and flowers. And it is, indeed, the sound of a process 
scarcely less subtle then the sunbeams’ own, of that alchemy 
by which the limpid drop of sweet insipidity at the root of 
any petal is transformed to the pungent flavor and viscid drip 
of honey. Beyond doubt, there is no such eminent sound of 
gladness in all the world as the buzzing of a bee. It sings of 
work as a joy and privilege ; of a home of plenty and content- 
ment... ./ And although this burly rover is not our little bee | 
of the hive, but his saucy, country-cousin, the song of the one 
is scarcely sweeter than that of the other, while they blend 
into rarest unison. And well may both be sweet: it is such 
@ pleasant thing to live. ‘There is the hive to furnish, there 
is the dear nest underground. They forget yesterday's rain, 
they fear not to-morrow’s frost ; the sun is so warm to-day on 
their little brown backs, and here is such store of honey. It 
is true, the bumble-bee is much the most dazzling—he has 
the prestige of size, moreover; but the other may find some 
favor in his new bronze and gold armor, and his coarse velvet 
mantle. ‘There are few creatures tbat can afford to labor in 
half such array as that, but when the work is so nice one’s 
dress must correspond. It would never do to rumple round 
rose-leaves, black as a beetle, and expect not only to be heaped 
with delicacies, but to be entrusted with love-tokens. One 
cannot be so splendid as the moths and sphinxes, who have 
nothing to do all summer but to lay eggs among the petals 
that their offspring may devour them; no, there is work to be 
done. But though one toils, one has a dignity to maintain ; 
one remembers it readily when he has been made the insignia 
of royalty ; when kings have worn his effigy one cannot forget 
that he has himself been called the Winged Monarch of the 
Flowers. See him now, as he hovers over the small white 
clover on which he alights, whose sweets are within reach of 
his little proboscis; or, lost in that great blue-bell, swings it 
with his motion and his melody; or, barrows deep in the 
heart of a rose, never rolling there, as it has erroneously been 
said, but, collecting the polleu with his pincers, swims over 
the flower while brushing it into the basket of his hinder legs, 
and then lights ayain for a fresh fare, till, lader and regaled, 
he loudly issues forth, dusty with treasure; the Merovingian 
kings, who powdered their heads and their beards with gold, 
were no fiver fellows than he. But a few months’ wear and 
tear will suffice to tarnish him, By and by the little body will 
be battered and rusty, the wings wAl be ragged and worn. 
One day as he goes home heavily burdened, if no sailing blue- 
winged swallow have skimmed him up long ago, the flagging 
flight will fail, a breeze will be too much for him, a rain-drop 
will dash him down; he will fall, and some garden-toad, the 
focal length of whose vision is exactly the distance to which 
he can dart his tongue, will see a tired bee blundering across 
the sky, and will make a morsel of bim, honey-bag, pollen, and 
all, Yet that is in the future, far outside the focal length of 
any bee's vision—that vision which finds creation so fair and 
himself the centre of it, each rose made for him to rifle, and 
welcome everywhere.—Ovur Own Fireside. 




















——-.- ——- 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURES AT VIENNA. 

It is announced that the specimens of boots and shoes, and 
other leather work that have taken the highest premium at the 
Vienna Exposition, were stitched on Wheeler and Wilson's | 
New Sewing Machine No. 6, which is adapted to a much wider 
range of work in leather and cloth than any other machine in 
existence. | 

When we consider in this connection that their Family | 
Sewing Machiue was the first introduced into the household | 
for general tise, and for more than twenty years has stood un- | 
rivaled, we do not wonder that this company has received at | 
the World's Exposition, Vienna, 1873, both the Grand Medal 
for Merit and the Grand Medal for Progress, since receiving | 
the highest premiums at former World’s Expositions, besides 
being the on/y Sewing Machine Company recommended by the 
International Jury for the Grand Diploma of Honor, 
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EUPHROSYNE; OR, THE PROSPECT. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


“ Freed from the taint of fleshly clay 
(So the prophetic legend ran), 
As pure as dew, as light as day, 
Shall rise the Soul of Man.”— 
I read ; and in the shade by me, 
Sat golden-haired Eupbrosyne. 


Around our shaded orchard seat 


The boughs stirred scented in the light, 


And on the grass beneath our feet 
Lay blossoms pink and white; 

1 held the beok upon my knee, 

Translating to Enphrosyne. 


’T was an old melancholy rune, 
Writ by a Norseman long ago— 
Sad with the sense of stars and moon, 
Sea-wash, and frost, and snow— 
A vision of futurity ! 
And wide-eyed heard Euphrosyne. 


“ Stately and slow the heart shall beat 
To the low throb of Time’s soft tide, 
And shaded from the solar heat, 
The Shapes walk heavenly-eyed.”— 
All round us burnt the burgeon’d lea, 
And warmly sighed Euphrosyne. 


“ All shall be innocent and fair, 
Dim as a dream the days shall pass— 
No thought of shame shall whisper there, 
No snake crawl on the grass.”-— 
“ Tlow happy such a world would be!” 
Sighed beautiful Euphrosyne. 


“ Flesh shall be fled, sense shall be still, 
The old grey earth buried and dead ; 
The wicked world, with all things ill— 
Stone, rock, and tree—be fled.”— 
“No earth, no world!” softly sighed she, 
The little maid Euphrosyne. 


She clasped her hands, she cast her eyes 
Over the landscape bright with May— 

Scented and sweet, ‘neath azure skies, 
Smiled the green world that day— 


Loud sang the thrush, low hummed the bee, 


And softly sighed Euphrosyne. 


“ Sickness shall perish, grief and pain 
Be buried with the buried life; 
The aching heart, the weary brain, 
At last shail cease their strife.”— 
The grey tome trembled on my knee, 
But happy sat Euphrosyne. 
“The lumineus house wherein we dwell, 
The haunted house of shame and lust, 
The new-born spirit’s fleshly shell, 
Shall crumble into dust; 


The flower shall fade, the scent fly free !’— 


She trembled now, Euphrosyne. 


Her warm, white bosom heaved in sighs, 
I felt her light breath come and go, 
She drank, with glorious lips and eyes, 

The summer's golden glow ; 
She felt her life, and sighed “ Ay, me!” 
The flower of maids, Euphrosyne. 
“ And with the flower of flesh shall fade 
The venomed bloom of earthly love, 
No passion trance of man and maid 
Saall taint the shapes above ; 
Flesh shall be fled, sex shall not be !"— 
I paused, and watched Euphrosy ne. 


Her hands were folded round her knees, 
Iler eyes were fix’d in a half-dream ; 


She shared the flame of flowers and trees, 


And drank the summer gleam ; 
“ Kizs sweet, kiss sweet!” upon the tree 
The thrush sang to Euphrosyne. 
A little maid of fifteen Mays, 
A happy child with golden hair, 


What should she know of love’s wild ways, 


Its hope, its pain, and prayer? 


“ No love in heaven ?—how strange ’twill be 


Sull musing, sighed Euphrosyne. 


“ No thoughts of perishable mould 
Shall taint the life of heavenly rest, 
But larger light, more still, more cold, 
More beautiful and blest.”— 
Her heart was fluttering close to me, 
And quickly breathed Euphrosyne. 
“ There shall be no more love !"—but here 
I paused, for from my side she sprang, 
And in her bird’s voice, bright and clear, 
Of love’s young dream she sang— 
“ Oh, close the foolish book !” cried she, 
The happy maid Euphrosyne. 


I closed the bock, and from my hold 
She took it with her fingers white, 
Then down the path of green and gold 
She tripped with laughter light — 

“ The book, not the glad world, shall be 
Deep-buried,” said Euphrosyne. 
Within an old tree’s hollow boll, 

Into the darkness damp and green, 
She thrust it, closing up the hole 
With sprays of lilac sheen— 
Then all the radiant flush of glee 
Fast faded from Euphrosyne. 


Pensively in the summer shine 


Her blue eyes tilled with tears of bliss : 


She held her littke mouth to mine 
In one long heavenly kiss— 
“T love the earth, and life, and thee!” , 
She whispered, my Euphrosyne. 


Sleep, tome, within thy dark green place, 


With flowers anid fruit for epitaph ! 
Kind heaven, stoop down thy silent face 
To hear the earth’s glad laugh ! 
Smile, with your glorious eyes ou me, 
O child of joy, Euphrosyne ! 


—Cussell’s, 


[Ava. 30,1873. 


tAMBLES NEAR ALGIERS. 


Mustapha Suyperieur, which is the Franco-Algerian name 
given to the verdant heights overlooking the bay of Algiers, 
just outside the eastern gate of the town, was evidently in 
former days the summer abode of wealthy Turks and Moors. 
There, facing tle sea, on the slope of the hills, stood their 
picturesque white residences, resembling miniature palaces, 
peeping out from masses of green foliage; not surrounded by 
parks of fine old elms and oaks, like our English country 
mansions, but laying half buried in groves of orange and 
lemon trees, aloes, bananas, and eypress. ‘hither the pirates 
repaired towards the close of the day, while the sea was still 
red with the rays of the setting sun, to enjoy the society of 
their wives, to smoke their chibouks and sip their coffee, and 
to dream of the speedy return o° their galleys loaded with 
plunder and Christian slaves. There stand the villas at the 
present day as they did years ago, wien the crescented banner 
floated from the top of the Kasbah, though very few of them 
are now iahabited by Mussulmen. Many have fallen ‘nto the 
hands of the ill-used, insulted, reviled, persecuted, but always 
thriving Jew, who under the Turkish domination would not 
have dared to give himself the luxury of a country residence ; 
while others, where walls have been substituted for the prickly 
cactus-hedges, are now the property of Europeans, and have 
been adapted to modern ideas of comfort. A splendid view 
may be obtained from the summit cf Mustapha, standing 
among these delightfully pretty dwellings, which lie on the 
slope of the hill in the midst of large gardens, enclosed by 
thick foliage and cactus-hedges covered with a profusion of 
yellow blossom—secluded places of abode, admirably suited 
to those lovers who, under the fascination of Cupid's dart, 
dream of passing their lives in a paradise of their own,— 


‘The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


Everywhere you inhale a perfume of orange-blossoms mingled 
with roses aud jasmine. It seems, indeed, as if these charm- 
ing retreats had once comprised everything calculated to make 
a woman loving and happy—except liberty—and must have 
been constructed almost solely with a view to rendering the 
captivity of the lovely creatures by whom they were inhabited 
as ugreeable as possible. They must, indeed, have been 
delicious prisons to those who from their earliest childhood 
had never known what freedom was. Apartments with walls 
and floors uf the purest white marble, soft down cushions and 
Persian carpets to recline upon, marble baths with fountains 
at the corners to sport about in, and negresses to assist at the 
toilet with the softest and whitest of linen. Shady gardens, 
laid out with pretty arbors covered with vines and jasmine, 
and sandy walks bordered with roses and scarlet passion- 
flowers, to promenade in in the daytime ; terraces on which to 
sit listening to the song of the nightingale of an evening, and 
musical instruments to while away the hours while awaiting 
the master’s return. Before you, you see in the background 
the blue waters of the Mediterranean, dotted towards land 
with small sailing-craft, with their white triangular sails flish- 
ing in the sun as they rise and sink upon the waves; while in 
| the distance, near the horizon, large vessels and steamers are 
| passing to and fro, On the left, Algiers towers up towards the 
sky, resembling a mass of square, white, windowless buildirgs, 
built one upon another until they reach tae summit of the 
Sahel hills, whence the Kasbah overlooks the town, showing 
plainly enough that, like the Bastille, the Tower of London, 
and most other citadels, it was erected more with a view of 
keeping the inhabitants in subjection than to afford them any 
protection against their enemies. At the base of the hill are 
the port and the railway-station, easily distinguished even at 
this distance by tho little forest of masts and the clouds of 
white smoke bursting from the funnels of the locomotives. 
Here commences the live of the bay, extending eastward as 
far as Cape Matifou, but broken at irregular distances by the 
bathing establishments, the market-gardens, the clusters of 
white houses, the river Harrach and El-Kbrenis, which ran 
through a verdant plateau sloping down to the sea shore, and 
the little village of Fort-de-l’Eau, standing in the low ground 
close to where three Spanish fleets were knocked to pieces by 
the winds and waves, and where the flower of three armies 
was either slain by the Mohammedan scimitar or carried off to 
slavery.— Saint James's Magazine. 


a 
CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 

We have an example of the way in which after long wake- 
fulness, accompanied by much physical exertion, sleep will 
overpower even a strong man, in the following quotation feom 
Mr. Macgregor’s ‘** Voyage Alone in the Yawl, ob Roy.” He 
gives this account of his arrival at Dover, after a perilous voy- 
age across the channel from Havre :—‘* I weut up to the Lord 
Warden Hotel, meaning to write home, dine, aud go to bed, 
after fifty-three hours without sleep; but while waiting for the 
servant to bring hot water, and with my jacket off, I tambled 
on to the bed fora moment. ‘Then it was three o’clock p.m. ; 
soon, as it seemed, awake again, I saw it was still light, and 
bright sun shining ; also my watch had run down, the water- 
jug was cold, and it was a puzzle to make out how I felt so 
wonderfully fresh. Why, it was next day, and I had soundly 
slept for seventeen hours,” Cases to illustrate the fact that 
excitement is not suflicient to insure wakefulness are not per- 
haps so familiar or so obvious. There are, however, instances 
on record of sailors having fallen asleep during the height of 
an engagement, and while the roar of the cannon was sound- 
ing in their ears, fairly overcome by the exhaustions of their 
nervous systems, in consequence of the protracted exertions 
to which they had been exposed. We all know, too, by expe- 
rience, that reading or preaching, which may be sufficiently 
stimulating or exciting in itself, fails to keep us awake if our 
powers of endurance are exhausted. Who has not, under such 
circumstances, made the most virtuous resolves and the most 
determined efforts? and yet he has found to his annoyance, 
and perhaps his shame, that sleep got the mastery over him. 
But it is not only that excitement fails to keep us awake when 
nature demands repose, but even the call of duty anda keen 
sense of self-interest cannot doit. Thus, it has often been 
noticed that soldiers have fallen asleep while on the march, 
and that not in isolated instances—a young recruit here, or a 
sickly man there, but a large proportion of the men forming a 
company. ‘This is more particularly apt to occur in hot 
climates dming night marches. Many Indian officers have 
attested the fact. So well recognised, indeed, is it, that mili- 
tary manuals recommend that the band should play ducing 
the night in order to keep the men awake. In the memoir of 
the celebrated Major Hodson, of ‘‘ Hodson’s Horse,” we find 
the following account from the pen of a brother officer :— 
‘*The way Hodson used to work was quite miraculous. He 
was a slighter man and lighter weight thanIam. Then he 
had that most valuable gift of being able to get refreshing 
sleep on horseback. I have been out with him all night fel- 
lowing and watching the enemy, when he has gone off dead 
asleep, waking up after an hour as fresh as a lark; whereas 
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Iwert to sleep in the saddle, the odds were I fell off on my 
nose.” It may not seem so wonderful that men should sleep 
in the saddle. ‘Those who are accustomed to riding may sleep 
in it almost as easily as other men doina chair; and the horse 
is an animal of such sagacity that the rider may well fee] confi- 
dent in relying upon his guidance. But that men should fall 
asleep while on the march, while the arm is shouldering a 
musket, and the legs are moving in regular step, does seem 
very strange. Such parts of the system as can find repose 
insist, as it were, upon taking it, while those which cannot be 
spared are obliged to continue at work. Ina similar way 
children employed in factories have been known to fall asleep 
while tending certain pieces of machinery, and doing what was 
necessary to keep them in motion. ‘These and other milder 
exemples of the same class—as, for instance, when a person 
falls asleep standing at a desk—are approaches to what we see 
normally among many auimals—namely, that some part is in 
active exercise during sleep. Thus many quadrupeds sleep 
standing. It is evident, therefore, that their muscles are 
allogether not relaxed; those which maintain the body in a 
position are in a state of tension. The same is trne of most 

birds. They sleep grasping a branch, and balancing their 

bodies on one leg. Every child notices with interest the way | 
in which his canary or bullfinch goes to roost. Well, during 
that sleep some of its muscles are in constant activity.— 
Golden Hours. | 








——_— 
ART IN THE H'GHER ALPS. | 


Many years since Mr. Ruskin expressed a hope that some | 
first-rate artists would attempt to paint snow, not in its winter 
aspect and somewhat vulgar expression of dull and cruel oppo- 
sition to life—but as it isseen under warm light. “ Its curves | 
are of inconceivable perfection and changefulness ; its surface | 
and transparency are alike exquisite; its light and shade of | 
inexhaustible variety and inimitable finish ; the shadows sharp, } 
pale, and of heavenly color; the reflected light intense and | 
multitudinous, and mingled with the sweet occurrences of , 
transmitted light. No mortal hand can approach the majesty | 
or loveliness of it, yet it is possible, by care and skill, at least, 


t 
either hand the rocks jut out so boldly and abruptly as to be WA CYPR T » TOTES 
but a few paces from the vessel’s wide. In a cack the FACTS AND FANCIES. 
scene changes, and we glide round an angle into a bread bay ne 
or a vast reach of water, with the rocks far on the one hand,| Japan is going to drill for petroleum, 
wh le on the other the surging sea stretches beyond the limit fPhiaclcannat dienes ai Ws st is said. is 300 : me 
of vision, and the misty horizon almost blends with the wave- | he largest farm in England, it is suid, ts 500) act niin ent. 
tops that dance and leap and perpetually agitate. The mighty | London daily consumes 109,090,000 gallons of water, and 
clifis, bare as a house wall, in some parts rise to a height of | Paris 70,000,000, 
2,000 feet sheer from the water, their summits, far above, ton Dresden is now eailed the German Florence, because of her 
and riven into gaps and chasms; then they slope down again | pictures and other artistic possessions. 
to mere rocks, which form a bleak and barren foreground to a | 
picture whose distance is made up of snow-capped hills, and | 
dark frowning forests of the everlasting pine trees. For wild | 
majestic coast eee i this rocky Norwegian shore is, per- 
haps, unsurpassed by¥ anything the world knows, Seen in the 
clear evening atmosphere, when the warm tints thrown up by | 


English capitalists have invested five million dollars in the 
coal and iron business in Georgia. 

Australia last year produced 5,301,104 bushels of wheat, 
| being an iierease of 80,309 bushels over the yield of the pre- 
cediug year, 
the sun mellow ‘the distance into a deep purple with rich 
orange over the horizon, and paint the sky in vivid crimson, 
this coast must be surpassingly magnificent. ‘The great charm 
of Scandinavian scenery is undoubtedly the wondrous beauty 
which the setting sun lends to the landscape, und the brilliant 
magnificence that the sky assumes when the great orb has 
vanished below the horizon. —Churehman’s Shilling Magazine. 


American brands of some kinds of cotton goods are said 
to be now preferred to the Euglish, in the South American 
markets, 

It has been estimated that the cot!on supply annually 
increases four per cent, faster than the cotton-consuming 
population of the world. 

Commissioners on the part of Russia and Denmark have 
Re inspecting the Consetvatoire in Paris, with a view to 


ais 
RABELAIS. 
It was not the business of Rabelais to be a religious teacher 


or reformer. He was, before all things, a man of science and 
ascholar. Several things, indeed, he desired ardently—that 


improve musical education in their two countries, 

It seems singular to celebrate the prorogation of a levislative 
chamber with a solemn service of pieces selected from re- 
quiems and masses, but such, it is said, has been the case at 
Versailles, 


people should be allowed liberty of thought, expression) and 
investigation; that monasteries should be wholly abolished, 
or made places of culture; that learning should be respected 
in high places; that the ignorance of bigots should be kept 
in proper subjection; that the sciences of botany, anatomy, 
and medicine should be emancipated from the thrall of 
medieval prejudices; that gentle manners should be taught 
to high and low ; that the follies of alchemists and astrolo- 
gers should be duly exposed ; and that those evils with which 


4 “ oan | the world was then infected, foolish judges, cumbrous laws 
to suggest the preciousness of its forms, aud intimate the na- | Judges, . 


ture of its light and shade ; but this has never been attempted ; 

it could not be done except by artists of a rank exceedingly 

high, and there is something about the feeling of snow in ordi- 

nary scenery which such men donot like. But when the same 

qualities are exhibited on a magnificent Alpine scale, and in a | 
position where they interfere with no feeling of life, I see not 
why they should be neglected as they have hitherto been, 
unless that the difficulty of reconciling the brilliancy of snow 
with a picturesque light and shade is so great that most great 
artists disguise or avoid the greater part of upper Alpine 
scenery, and hint at the glacier so slight!y that they do not | 
feel the necessity of careful study of its forms.” ‘The critic | 
might have added that few artists have constitutional strength | 
for the necessary studies at great heights, and still fewer have 

the courage to face unpopularity and pursue beauty that holds | 
forth empty hands to her votaries. The English public is | 
timid, It seldom buys according to its own sense of truth 

and beauty, which, indeed, is hardly capable of walking with- 

out leading-strings. We all know how artists are kept to 

styles and subjects in which they have made a notorious “ hit, ’: 
and so they turn round and round in their ‘‘ professional fairy 

land,” a land of impossible effects, tricks of color, ‘‘ ficelles,” 

and general unreality that could hardly have existence were it 

not for the complacent know-nothingness of our moneyed 

cognoscenti, Yet for a’ that and a’ that, there is au increasing 

class to which the ice world of the Alps, the summer pleasaunce 

of Europe, is a never-flowing fountain of awe and delight, 

and the first true painter of its beauty cannot surely fail of 
that greeting without which possibly ert has little right to 

exist. As yet, unhackneyed and undebased by ignoble 

association, the wilderness lifted midway tu heaven between 

the three great countries, France, Germany, and Italy, 
surely merits the touch of art. ‘The value of the Alps, ard 

especially of their wilder recesses as a place of spiritual 
retreat from the bustle and discord of the European plain, 

is yearly more felt. Different powers, both of soul and 
body, ate bronght into play in these desert places, and if 
the conce.t be admissible, it may be said that the Edel- 
weiss is but typical of the white thoughts that blossom for 
those who climb the heights and rejoice in them: 





**Since to look on noble forms 
Makes noble, through the sensuous organism 
That which is higher.” 


But it is allowable to sympathise with the first despair of the 
artist when he confronts the multiplicity in unity which meets 
him at every turn of these vast prospects. The serried pines 
that hang like a mantle on the mountain spurs, even the 
crowding blossoms eagerly pressing up the slopes, confase by 
their multitude, that is always, however, subservient to the 
upper height, and its impression on the imagination, The 
clear atmosphere forbids the aid of smudge and scumble, and 
requires sleight of drawing not easily or hastily acquired. 
Truth cannot be sacrificed to expediency without such mis- 
carriage of art as has befallen even Calame, the chief master 
of the Swiss school. ‘To attain popularity he attempted too 
much, for great modesty and self-forgetfulness is necessary in 
any attempt to express the sentiment excited by mountain 
prospects of the higher sort.—S¢, Puuls. 

—_—— @- — 


THE NORWEGIAN COAST. 


The coast scenery is very grand. The innumerable islands, 
amongst which the steamer slowly winds its devions course, 
some covered with pine and fir thickly growing in their own 
interpretation of the meaning of luxuriance, some bare as the 
surface of a turnpike read so far as herbage is concerned, and 
smooth as the top of a milestone; some well-shapen and 
habitable-looking islet enough, others as gaunt and grim and 
misshapen as chips from a Titanic stoneyard, or embryo 
elements of chaos, which seem never to have been worthy of 
admittance even to the primary condition of the world which 
preceded the division of land and water ; the vast cliffs rising 
like mighty fortresses high above, here sloping far away at an 
angle up which a careful goat might possible scramble, there 
rising with a perpendicular abruptness from the water which 
would make the soul of a bricklayer’s laborer fail within him, 
or vause a qualm in the breast of the boldest reefer; the rich 
green of the sea that laves the solid rocks, and moans in its 
restlessness among the crannies and caverns that abound; the 
majestic wildness and grandeur of the whole scene,—all these | 
combine in producing en effect which almost inspires with 
awe the mind that is unaccustomed to view Nature in her | 
wildest and most pristine state. In parts, the steamer seems 
involved in a rocky labyrinth from which extrication is hope- | 
less, her bow running directly on to a huge rock, to retreat | 
from which would involve a sudden concussion to her stern, 
which nearly approaches a similar obstruction behind, while on 


greedy priests, pedantic scholars, might, by the aid of ridicule 
and satire, be scotched, if not killed. Rabelais was a great 
social reformer, but he was nota religious reformer. Was he 
careless about religion ? He was more than careless—he was 
hostile to any existing form of religion. We have no doubt 
whatever that the names of Calvin and Luther were as un- 
savory to Rabelais as that of the prejudiced, feverishly 
jealous, bigoted Dr. Beda, Had he, then, no belief? He had 
that belief which men in all ages contract who gather their 
religion from nature alone. He saw in his plants, in the 
stars, in the human body, an order so perfect and so wonder- 
ful that he needs must bow down and adore its Creator; he 
saw that nature pours out her thousand forms of jife in 
myriad profusion, reckless what became of each, and might 
have asked, with the poet— 


“ Are God and nature then at strife. 
That nature lerds such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


He saw, further, that life, lavishly produced and as lavishly 
wasted, is ever being brought forth anew. From the dead 
body of the man, as well as of the insect, comes the nourish- 
ment which makes the grasses rich, and helps to produce 
fresh life in a never-ceasing cycle. When he asked of nature 
to tell him more, he was met with that cold silence which 
awaits all who dare question beyond the limit. The secret 
of life, the secret of death, the great hereafter—these tbings 
are denied to philosophers; only partially, indeed, revealed 
to Christians. All things are possible for science to discover, 
save only these two—whence and whither. Rabelais refused 
to look in that place where an answer is given to the second, 
and remained an infidel. So that when Calvin urged him to 
take his part in the great struggle of the day, he answered 
by a gibe of derision. It was the same gibe that he had for 
the orthodox—for he hated them: all. And no man in France, 
excepting Voltaire, ever has had, or probably ever will have, 
anything like the influence of Rabelais; for his books were 

ike text-books, read, reread, almost committed to memory.— 
British Quarterly. 


—_—_>—_—_——_ 
JUGGERNAUT. 


I was premature in announcing last week that the Jugger- 
naut Car festival had passed off without a serious accident. 
Next day the death of six—now increased to eight—women 
at a place called Gooptipara was reported. This justifies the 
orders of the Lieutenant-Governor, who left it to cach magis- 
trate to decide whether a car was dangerous. In this case 
the priests had been warned to repair them, and to take their 
pinnacles down; but, as there are ten large, or deadly, and 
150 smaller cars, in the one district of Hooghly, the authori- 
ties cannot watch each. Last year it was Iurripal, the year 
before it was Serampore, and now it is the new case of Goop- 
tipara. 
not generally about the dragging of the car, which they 
shirk, unless tenants on the temple lands. The priests only 
are interested in their gains, and the stopping of the danger- 
ous cars, as proposed by the Bengal Government, would not 
be resented by any but them. 

In the heart of these cars is a famous shrine, that of Tar- 
keshur, or Shir, in his character of Esculapius. For two 
months of the year the place is thronged by orthodox Hin- 
doos from all parts, who have made vows in sickness, and by 
barren wives. The Mohunt, or celibate Cardinal of the place 
—not necessarily a priest—has a known income of £4,000 a 
year from land and of twice that sum from offerings. The 
late holder of the office was a debauchee of 36, whom the 
worshippers could not remove. Tle was the terror cf all the 

















The people care about the fair and the shows, but, 


right man fur the work. 


The heat in some parts of Europe has been greater this year 
than for many years past. La Lombardie, of the 21 of August, 
records 38 deg. of contigrade at Florence, 40 deg. at Marseilles, 
35 deg. at Rome and Boulogne, and 3t deg. at Venice. 


News from China represents that the province of Chinkaing 
suffers terribly from drought. Not half of the rice could be 
transplanted for want of water to irrigate the fields, and half of 
that which is transplanted is withering. 


A gang of English pickpockets went to Paris, to attend the 
fetes in honor of the Shah; but the activity of the French 
police quite upset their arrangements, ‘The Englishmen attri- 
bute their failare to professional jealousy on the part of the 
Gallic co-laborers, 


The Shah is to be immortalized in the British navy. A 
frigate of the Inconstant class was laid down in 1870, and it is 
supposed she will be the fastest vessel in the navy. She was 
to Lave been named the Blonde, but she is now to be named 
the Shah. 


According to a Khiva letter in the Moscow Guzelte, much 
stronger measures have been adopted by the Russiaus toward 
the conquered country than former dispatches led us to sup- 
pose. Several influential Khivese subjects were placed under 
arrest, and the public treasury was rifled by the invaders, 
Even the Khan himself was made a prisoner under the control 
of his uncle. 


The deterioration of the race is a subject treated by one of 
the writers in a recent number of the Contemporary Review, 
incited by the increase of insanity. He recommends as reme- 
dies (1) divorce on the appearance of certain diseases, (2) the 
passing of a medical examination for this same class of diseases, 
and (3) the production of an untainted pedigree. 

In the case of the Modoc captives Captain Jack, Schonchin, 
Black Jim, Boston Charley, Barncho alias One-Eyed Jim, 
Sloluch alias Cox, condemned to be executed, the court martial 
proceedings have been approved by the President and Secre- 
tary of War, and the sentence will be carried into effect at Fort 
Klamath, Oregon, on the 3d of October. 

The Prussian army administration, after a careful review of 
the whole matter, is believed to have arrived at a decision 
adverse to the arming of cavalry with revolvers; but the 
cuirassiers will most hkely be supplied with a breech-loading 
pistol, upon which experiments are still in hand. Charging 
with the sword is regarded to bo the principal duty of the 
cavalry when they can be of any service in the field as an 
attacking force. 


M. Thiers has done wonders in reconstructing the French 
army. In 1871, the nominal strength, on the war footing, was 
757,727 men. It will be nearly trebled when the new recruit- 
ing law is in full swing. According to General Chaireton’'s 
recent report, France will be able to show, with the usnal 
deduction, the following named resources: Active army, 704,- 
714 men; reserve, 510,294; territorial army, 582,523; reserve, 
623,633.—Grand total, 2,454,164 men. 

The 'Turco-Persian frontier has lately been the scene of fre- 
quent disorder, owing to the conduct of the Persian bashi- 
bazouks, who have taken to plundering the country on the 
Turkish side of the border. Among other consequences of this 
inroad, the postal service in the district has been completely 
interrupted. A correspondent of the Phare du Bosphore says 
that, exasperated at the outrages of the bashi-bazouks, the 
‘Turkish authorities have sent four companies of infantry and 
two mitraiileurs on a river steamboat, which was to have pro- 
ceeded to Kouna, whence the strongholds of the Persian ma- 
rauders were most easily accessible, 


Letters from Sir Samuel Baker has beea received by some 
of bis friends in England as late as April 29th. One of these 
is written in the vein of aman whois not only in robust health 
physically, but a genuine enthusiast in the great work of 
African exploration. He says he has not only laid ‘‘ founda- 
tions” for future civilization, but has ‘*‘ fought bard ayainst 
many enemies with an absurdly small force.” **In 15 mouths 
I only lost one man from sickness out of 212.” An explorer of 
that grit cannot casily be bafiled. He 1s emphatically the 


From the statisties of the Government Department of Mines 


in Victoria, Australia, we learn that in that colony there were, 
in 


52, 


1872, 965 miners, of whom 36,141 were engaged in 


virtuous families in the country round; but, nevertheless, 
they worshipped at his shrine and paid him. At last the law 
has got held of him, and he has fled to French protection at 
Chandernagore, leaving his rich revenues. He had purchased 
from her parents a young married woman. When the hus- 
bend, who lived six days out of seven in Calcutta, heard of 
his shame, he attempted to take his wife away from her 
father’s house. The numerous retainers of the Mohunt| Orders have been issued from the Ministry of Police renew- 
threatened him, and in despair he killed his wife and fled to| ing the prohibition against Turkish ladies entering shops for 
the police, to whom he made a confession which, in the ori-| the purpose of making purchases, whether the shops be kept 
ginal Bengalee is deeply affecting. He bas, of course, been | by Turks or Christians. This prohibition was first issued at 
committed for trial, and will doubtless receive but a slight | the beginning of the present Sultan's reign, but has for some 
punishment after such provocation. But the Molunt has | time past been allowed to fall into disuse. It is now formally 
fled to escape the trial for adaltery, which is a penal offence | renewed in a communication addressed to the toreign Lega- 
in the man in India. The magistrate has put a Deputy Col-| tions, and a direct order to Muassulman shopkeepers, and 
lector in charge of the property at the temple, and has called | Turkish women must for the future make all their purchases 
on the Maharajah of Burdwan to nominate another Mohunt | from their carriages, as the majority of the better classes do at 
whom a chapter of Mohunts will duly recognize.—Caleutta | present, or where they have no carriages, at shop-doors or 
Cor. London Times. windows. 


alluvial mining, and 16,824 in quartz mining. ‘The quantity of 
gold raised in 1872 was estimated at 1,331,377 ounces. The 
earnings of the alluvial miners during the year were computed 
at £95 Os. Gd. ; of quartz miners, at £159 0s. 6}d., reckoning 
according to the amount of gold obtained; and the average 
earnings of each man when the gold was divided among the 
52,965 was £93 Gs, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

A collision occurred on Saturday morning last on the Great 
Northern Railway, at Retford, near Nottingham, between a 
freight and an excursion train. The trains were badly 
wrecked. Four persons were killed and 15 were badly injured, 
several of them beyond hope of recovery. 

The British Government decided, on Tkursday, to send an 
expedition from Cape Coast Castle against the Ashantees. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley will command the expedition, and will be 
accompanied by a distinguished staff of his old colleagues of 
the Red River, in addition to 20 selected officers who are to 
organize the native Fantee levies, 15,000 strong. No British 
troops will accompany the expedition at present. 

Dispatches from Alexandria give particulars of the loss of a 
freighting steamer bound from Singapore and Shanghai to 
London. The vessel was wrecked in the Red Sea, near the 
eastern entrance. The Captain, other officers, and some of 
the crew, were lost. Thirty-six of the men succeeded in gain- 
ing the land, but fell into the hands of the Somanlees, a 
Mohammedan tribe on the shore of the Gulf of Aden, by whom 
they are held prisoners. 

The threatened lock-out by the iron-masters of Manchester 
of a portion of their operatives has been postponed for the 
present, a proposition having been made to submit the differ- 
ences between employers and workmen to a committee of 
arbitration. 

England is getting up an exhibition of sanitary, educational 
‘and domestic appliances. 

At a demonstration of trades unionists at Edinburgh on 

ay last, there were 15,000 men in procession, The 
ct of the demonstration was a protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment act. 


Mr. Monsell, Postmaster-General, has tendered his resigna- 


| spershem-greon Railway Station, for the western districts, and 
lat Norbury-hill, Streatham, for the southern districts of Lon- 
don, and are said to be peculiarly well adapied for the purpose. 

Pauperism is fast decreasing in London. The number of 
persons who received relief at the last weekly return was 3,462 
l}ess than in the corresponding week of 1872, and 29,256 less 
| than in the same week of 1870. 

A Tramway is about to be commenced immediately on the 
Hammersmith and Brentford road. It will start from Albert- 
| gate, and will run through the High-street, Kensington, thence 
|through Hammersmith, by the Broadway, and along the road 
to Turnham-green, then along to the Middlesex side of Kew 
Bridge, where the termirus side will be. All the arrange- 
ments are complete. 

‘The Lord Mayor of London has received from the Persian 
Grand Vizier a letter dated ‘* Geneva, July 22,” in which he 
says he is commanded by the Shah to convey his warmest 
thanks for “ the magnificent entertainment which was given at 
the Guildhall to his Majesty and his suite.” The letter adds, 
that ‘‘ his Majesty will ever retain the liveliest sense of the 
splendid hospitality of the Corporation of the City of London,” 
and that ‘*he has been pleased to confer on his lordship the 
order of the Lion and Sun of the second class.” 

The Isle of Wight 7imes states that the Marquis of Lorne is 
in treaty for the purchase of the residence near Sea View, 
known as Sea Grove, at present the property of Mr. W. H. 
Glyn, a county magistrate. 

A sad case of death from starvation is reported by the Lon- 
don “papers. On Aug. 9 Dr, Hardwicke held an inquest in 
Camden Town on the body of Henry Ryan, aged thirty-two. 
It appeazed that the deceased had been editor of a French 
newspaper. ‘The journal being suppressed by the authorities, 
he came over to England and endeavored to gain a livelihood 
by trenslating manuscript. He underwent great privations, 
and finally was taken to St. Pancras Workhouse in an almost 
exhausted state. ‘Though promptly attended to, he gradually 
sank and died. The post-mortem examination showed that 








tion, but at the solicitation of Mr. Gladstone, consents to 
remain temporarily in charge of the department. | 

The house-painters and decorators of London are on a| 
strike. 

The trial of the Bank of England forgers was brought to an 
end on Tuesday afternoon. After George Bidwell had con- 
cluded his examination of witnesses for the prosecution, he 
delivered an address to the Court, in which he exonerated | 
Austin Bidwell and Edwin Noyes from all complicity in the | 
frauds, and declared that he and George Macdonnell were the 
only guilty ones. Macdonnell also addressed the Court, bear- 
ing out the statements of Bidwell. The case was then given 
to the jury, who, after 29 minutes’ deliberation, found all the | 
, accused guilty. Mr, Justice Archibald immediately sentenced | 
each of the prisoners to penal servitude for life—the highest | 
punishment under the Jaws for their offense. | 

The storm of Saturday and Sunday night last was one of | 
unprecedented severity. Accounts from Cambridge, Peter- | 
borough, Wiebeach, Newark, and other towns represent that 
the wind and lightning were appalling. ‘Thousands of people | 
refused to go to bed, lest their houses should be overwhelmed 
while they slept. 
ning, and many deaths are reported. Childerly Hall, near 








jaccounts of sales of meat written by the Claimant himself. 


jof £2,400. 


A number of fires were kindled by the light- | three steps, and a kneeling-step on one face. 


death had been occasioned by exhaustion and consumption. 
Verdict accordingly. 

The following advertisement, according to the London J/or- 
net, appears in the Australian papers: ‘The Claimant’s 
butcher-shop, now standing in Wagyga-Wagya, New South 
Wales, for sale. ‘The house is made of logs, bas a brick 
chimney and a bark roof. On the door still remain penciled 
The whole structure can be easily taken down, the door, 
chimney, and sheets of bark (roof) packed in cases, and by the 
aids of plans and photographs re-erected anywhere. ‘This 
remarkable specimen of an Australian bush-house, rendered 
particularly interesting through the most remarkable trial of 
modern times, will be sent some 400 miles by bullock wagons, 
and put on board a ship bound direct to London for the sum 
Affidavits will accompany it to prove its authen- 
ticity. ‘Lhe time occupied by transit will occupy nearly five 
months.” 

A wayside memorial is to be erected on the spot where the 
late Bishop of Winchester fell. it has been designed by Mr. 
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they did not deny the shopkeepers of Builth a fair profit on 
what they bought from them, they would not allow them to 
get rich at their expense. Accordingly an open-air meeting 
of the visitors was agreed upon, and on Aug. 9 upwards of 400 
assembled on the Groe (the public recreation ground of Builth.) 
A gentleman was voted to the chair, and began the business of 
the meeting by inviting those present to state their grievances, 
Numbers of excited visitors immediately began to tell how 
exorbitant were the prices they had to pay to this shop- 
keeper snd to that botel-keeper. The chairman, however 
willing he was to listen to the grievances, could not do so for 
some little time. Order being at length obtained, one visitor 
after another was heard, and it was finally unanimously 
resolved that unless the shop keepers lowered the price of 
butter nearly fifty per cent., end brought ham down to what 
the public paid for it in Cardiff, they (the visitors) would 
totally abstain from their use. A committee was formed to 
wait upon the tradesmen, and the meeting was adjourned. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Prince Napoleon has been elected President of the Council- 
General of Corsica by a majority of 30 votes. In accepting the 
position he delivered an address to the Council, recommend- 
ing that its proceedings be confined to matters of departmental 
interest. 

The Prefect of the Department of Eure on Saturday gave an 
entertainment in bonor of the Dne de Broglhe, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. Many distinguished Frenchmen were among 
the guests. In reply to a toast, the Duc de Broglie said that 
the Government of the Republic was engaged in a struggle, 
not against public opinion, but against those loose principles 
which threatened to put an end to social order, ‘The struggle 
was a perilous one. It might be a long one. It would 
reqnire, in support of the Government, the efforts of all honest 
citizens of the Republic. The problem which the situat on 
presents will soon be solved by the National Assembly, with- 
out passion, without the influence of personal sympathies. He 
delivered a high encomium upen the character of President 
MacMahon, whose private life end public actions entitled him 
to be called a model of honor. It was good fortune for France 
to have such a President as MacMahon, whose loyalty to his 
country is above the ties of party, and he exhorted his hearers 
to rally around him. He alluded in kind terms to ex-Presi- 
dent Thiers, to whom, however, he thonght the Assembly had 
manifested ample gratitude for his great services. 

At a meeting of the mewbers of the Left it was decided to 
seek the support of the Left Centre, to prevent the success of 
the plans of the Fusionists and Legitimists for the re-estab- 
lishment of the Bourbon monarchy. 


A telegram states that of the thirty thousand medals awarded 
to exhibitcrs at the Vienna Exhibition, four hundred go to 
America, ‘There is much dissatisfaction with the result of the 
Exhibition, It is charged that a number of articles which 
were never eutered for competition received medals, and that 
several firras which had none of their goods on exhibition 
were awarded diplomas, through manipulations of the juries, 
It is alleged that those who know how the prizes were 





G. E. Street. It is 13 feet high, octagonal at the base, with 


From the centre 
| rise the plinth and base of a cross, 8 feet high. 


secured will attach no value to the medals of the Vienna Ex- 
position. ‘The quantity of goods and specimens which will be 
returned home from the American Department is very small, 


\ 


ve % 


c . ee ne vanee viejgs), | Most of the stuff will be soldin Vienna. The exhibitors have 

Cambridge, historically connected with the reign of Charles L., A ceaggesen, whe bed come Crone a ee ee | been leaving in crowds, as fast as they could get away, since 

* ; : tudes of life, was charged at the Binakenhead Police Court, the | = =< “ot orgie Mag ; ee ee 

twas struck by ligh!ning and burued to the ground. lother day with having been found asleep in a field xt Went the close of the Exposition, ‘The Emperor of Austria, accom- 
Sir Samuel Baker and party have reached Cairo on their | Kirby The prisoner had Neda at ‘ainie Bina neha oil Luck. | panied by a brilliant suite, visited the American Agricultural 

return from the expediticn into the interior of Africa. lington, and he stated that, through mining speculations, he | Hall on Saturday, He appeared in the uniform of a Field 
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A correspondent of the London Daily News says that the 


ammunition which bas been supylied to the Carlists by 


British ships is of American manufacture, and that it bears | 
the stamp of a firm in Pennsylvania. 
The Dublin Irishman publishes the new programme of the | 
“Howe Rule” party. It includes the establishment of a new | 
rin Dublin, called the /uugh-a-Ballagh, to be the official | 
tah of the party, and agitation for the abolition of the | 
name and office of Lord Lieutenant, and the substitution of a | 
Buzerain, to be elected by universal suffrage, and to have the | 
nominal title of King; for triennial Parliaments, and for a law | 
authorizing confiscation of the estates of absentees. 

Breach of promise cates continue to be numerons in the 
English courts. Redhead agt. Huddlestone, tried last month 
at the Lancaster Assizes, is remarkable for the large amount of | 
damages given by the jury. ‘The defendant, after a marriage | 
engagement of over two years with the plaintiff, went after 
another lady, whose chief charm was that she had £100 per | 
annum. Miss Redhead is described as a good-looking dress- | 
maker, and her case was so strong, and she made so favorable | 
an impression on the witness stand, that the jury gave her | 
£1,750—about $8,750. 

An uncommonly stupid piece of bigotry is mentioned in the | 
English newspapers, Professional vocalists, it seems, must be | 
careful of their orthodoxy. From the church choir of Ather- 
ton Parish a singer has been dismissed by the Vicar for singing | 
at the anniversary of a Unitarian Sunday-school! Because 
the poor vocalist was benevolent and gave his services to a 
respectable dissenting charity, he has lost his place and the 
salary attached to it. This is said to Le an age of toleration, 
but it is certainly guilty of mean things if not of cruel ones. 

The death of Bishop Wilberforce has afforded the Prince of 
Wales an opportunity of paying respect to his memory. 
has written a letter to the Rev. Basil Wilberforce, the late pre- 
late’s son, saying that ‘he had the advantage of knowing the 
Bishop from earliest childhood, and can never forget the many 
pleasant and instructive hours spent in his company.” 


inebiiety of the letter-carriers as one of the evils of the service | 
requiring reform. In Manchester, last Christmas, there were | 
more ceses of drunkenness among the carriers than at any | 
previous Christmas. ‘The fault, according to the P. M. G., in | 
almos* every instance, rests with the public, who “cannot be | 
prevailed upon to exercise ordinary discretion in their mode | 
of testifying satisfaction with the letter-carners, and will give | 
them diink—the reverse of real kindness.” Dismissal from | 
the service usually follows the offense, and consequent pennry. | 
The first Monday in August has firmly established itself | 
among English public holidays, This year it was almost 
universally observed, and the exodus from town was very | 
lively. All the great excursion routes—especially those to the | 
seaside—were traversed by crowded trains, ‘The weather, | 
though uncertain, was, on the whole, congenial for holiday- | 
making, and no serious accident marred the day's pleasure. — 
It is stated that sites for two new cemeteries have been 
selected for the purpose of forming additional burial accom- 
modation for the western and southern districts of London, 
and that a limited company is in course of formation with the 
view of carrying the same into effect. ‘The sites chosen are 
situate at Acton-green, in the parish of Acton, close to the 


had lost £7,000, and had been obliged to go abroad. On his 
return he could get nothing to do, and he was now reduced to 
the condition of a vagrant. ‘The Magistrate ordered the dis- 
charge of the prisoner. 

A Leeds postman, named Abell, has been sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude for stealing stamps from a letter, 

Col. Roundell, an English ‘traveller, who undertook to ex- 
plore the interior of Persia in the disguise of a peasant, is 
believed to be dead, as no tidings have reached his friends for 
several years. 

The London papers report the latest trial and conviction of 
a dog-thief, one John Grey, who bad previously been con- 
victed nine times of the same offense. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
understands that the Duchess of Inverness has bequeathed 
much of the property left by her husband, the Duke of 
Sussex, to various members of the royal family, and that the 
principal legatees will be the Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Mary Adelaide, and the Duke of Cambridge. 

The London correspondent of the Western Morning News 
says: ‘* There are rumors that a splendid mansion which is 
now being built at Kensington, near Mr. Thackeray's old 
house, and facing Kensington Gardens, is intended by-and-by 
to be the palace of the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride.” 

The Pall Mail Gazette notes a remarkable instance of giving 
away the bride, and says with regard to the question a3 to 
| who is the proper person to perform it, that it may at least be 
confidently affirmed that the lady's present husband is not that 
person. One Robert Earle, a laborer in Norfolk, made the 
j attempt, and has gone to jail for two months in consequence. 
| It appeared that on the 18th of September last a bridal party, 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Earle and Mr. Farrow, assembled 
| before the Register at Norwich to solemnize the bigamous 
junion of Mrs. Earle and Mr. Farrow. ‘The marriage ceremony 
|was duly performed, Mr. Earle *‘ giving Mrs. Earle away.” 
What passed at the wedding breakfast will never be known, 


The report of the English Post-Oftice this year ieentions the | though no doubt the peculiarity of the circumstances must 


have afforded both to Mr. Earle and Mr. Farrow opportunities 
for substituting much novel eloquence for the usual * inex- 
pressive nuptial speech.” Mr. Farrow, however, ‘‘ absconded 
almost immediately after,” and the wife, who was charged with 
the bigamy and hberated on bail, appears to have gone and 
joined him, At any rate she did not now appear to her bail, 
and Mr. Earle, on being asked what he had to say, replied 
that ‘he and his wife did not get on very well together, and 
had a few words, so he gave her away.” Mr. iarle’s mode of 
dealing with matrimonial ‘* incompatibility” has the merit of 
simplicity, and is, moreover, more humane than that often 
adopted by others of his class. It is better, no doubt, to 
‘“give away” a wife with whom one does not agree than to 
dance upon her in hobnailed boots. But we are not yet quite 
prepared for such liberty of divorce as Mr. Earle has ventured 
to anticipate. 

The visiters at Builth, a Welsh watering place, finding that 
the trades people of the town were advancing the price of 
some of the luxuries and necessaries of life, determined to 
make a stand ageinst it. Accordingly several gentlemen with 
large families, a number of maiden ladies, and a few indignant 
| bachelors, put their heads together to remedy what they 
{thought « crying sin. They were determined that although 


Marshal, and was received by Commissioner Hoyt and Archi- 
tect Keck, who explained the machinery, ‘The Emperor ex- 
amined especially the mowers and reapers, and remained fully 
an hour, asking many questions with reference to their uses 
and whether they were exported to a large extent. He ex- 
pressed a higher appreciation of the advance in American 
agricultural art. ‘The Emperor subsequently visited other 
departments. 


The London 7imes of Monday morning says that the British 
Government, at the request of Germany, has sent orders to 
the commander of the British squadron in the Mediterranean 
to deliver to the Republican authorities the Spanish steamers 
Almanza and Vitoria, but that the interior force under com- 
mand of Admiral Lobus renders the recapture of the vessels by 





the insurgents highly probable if they are surrendered. ‘The 
vessels are without crews, and cannot in their present condi- 
tion be used against the insurgents. 

A curious story comes from Prussia. According to old cus- 
toms the uniform in which Frederick the Great died became 
the property of his valet, and was preserved in the inheritor’s 
family up to a few weeks ago, when, the head of that family 
dying, the heirs resolved to convert it into money. It was 
disposed of for 150 thalers to a dealer in old clothes, who soon 
met with a patriotic admirer of historical relics, who invested 
500 thalers in the suit. The next purchaser was an English- 
man, who ventured the comparatively high price of 8,000 
thalers (£1,200) as a speculation, hoping to realise as much as 
£3,000 by reselling it to a Prince of the reigning house in 
Prussia who was anxious to possess himself of the uniform, but 
the price alarmed him. The purchaser, it is said, has shipped 
the inieresting garments to the United States, where he be- 
lieves he will obtain even a higher price than that asked of the 
great king’s descendant. 

In reference to the abstention of the Catholics of Antwerp 
from the fetes of that city on the occasion of the royal visit on 
Sunday, Ang. 17, Mr. J. G. Kenyon writes to the London 
Daily Telegraph from Bruges to explain that the motive of 
abstention is not disloyalty, as imputed to the clerical party 
by the Belgian press, but a desire to protest against the fetes 
being made a Liberal demonstration. Mr. Kenyon states that 
not only have the dignitaries of the Catholic Church and the 
leaders of their party, but also the senators and deputies who 
represent Antwerp in Parliament, and who happen io be 
| clericals, been omitted from the list of invitations. It is on 
| this acconnt that the Catholics, as a body, intend to take no 
| part in the fetes. 

Correspondents of German papers at St. Petersburg state 
that extensive preparations are in progress at the British Em- 
bassy in the Russian capital in anticipation of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s arrival, which is believed to be fixed for January. 
His royal highness’s marriage is to take place in that month, 
or early in February. ‘The marriage is to be solemnised with 
great splendor. A long succession of brilliant frtes are said to 
be planned. 

King Victor Emanuel wi!] visit Vienna and Berlin about the 
middle of September. 

‘te Carlists have entirely destroyed the village of Turtella, 


Senor Castelar has been elected President of the Spanish 
Cortes. 








Don Alfonso has been wounded in’Aragon. 
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FINANCE AN D TRADE, 


Watt Srreet, Fripay P, M., Aug. 22, 1873. 


There is nothing of grave interest or im- 
port occurring on tne Well Street Stock Ex- 
change, and matters are disposed to quiet- 
ness. Stocks are, on the whole, firm for the 
general list, the Telegraph shares particularly 
so, and Pacific Mail notably weak. Gold is 
steady, United States bonds firm, and ee 
eaiy. .Money is in good supply at 4and 5 
oe cent. on call on pledge of United States 

nds, and 5 and 6 when the collateral con- 
sists of stocks, the more uniform rate being 
tive. Prime short date paper is quoted at 7 
to 8 per cent., and four to six months accept- 
ances at 8 to 10. Gole opened at 1151j, 
touched 11614, and has since risen to 11534, 
the price since noon standing at 115%5 to 
11555. Foreign Exchange is quiet and steady 
on the basis of 108 and 1081, for prime 60 
days’ bills, and 108%; and 1083, for sight. 
Business, however, is about an eighth below 
these rates, 

The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 























Aug, 22. Aug. 29. 

American Gold...........2155;5@ — 115X%@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western “= -- 

Erie .. tes 59NU@ 5934 604 @ 61%; 
Erie pre ed. -- @- ee des 
Nn: akties enckekes — @- -- 

illinois Central.......... 31 @— 31 @ 
Lake Shore.............. 93B4@ 9276 8 @ m8 
Michigan Central........ -- — 

N.Y. ‘Central and H..... IAXKGINY 1045, @104% 
N. ¥.C. & H. Scrip..... —- @- —- @- 
| Ne FEMS 6473@ — - @— 
Northwestern pref....... —- @- @-— 
Ohio and a ssippi... 39%@ 394 39%@ 39% 
Pacific Mail.............. 415,.@ 4144 44 @ 443, 
eee - _ _ — 
MN encecncdccees 109 @1094 1094, oa 
Ee — _ — @G 
RN ee a 51X@ 52 51 @ 51s 
St. Paul preferred........ - @— 
Union Pacific.........++- 7 26% G— 


Wabash and W 
Western Union 
Adams Express. . 


6734@ 684 
94@ 91% 


gy Union - @ _ 
Xpress @— —- @ 
Wells, Fargo........ @- — 


General trade is making fair progress and 
it would seem that nothing but some finan- 
cial disturbance of a serious nature could 
prevent a reasonably prosperous season. As 
the period for business activity approaches, 
the demand for money increases, and thoug! 
rates remain comfortably easy, the evidences 
of coming stringency are multiplying. The 
West is beginning to draw pretty freely on 
our local banks for currency for crop moving 
purposes, and as the rese:ves diminish, the 


plans of the stock and gold cliques become | 


more clearly defned. They have alrealy got 
control of a vast amount of the floating gold 
of the country, and it is understood to be 
their purpose, wher business becomes active, 
to borrow and lock up all the greenbacks the 
banks will lend them upon gold collateral, 
thus leading to usurious rates, and so depriv- 
ing the business interests of the usual mone- 
tary facilities. This is substantially the 
scheme that was so successfully adopted last 
season, the result of which must be fresh in 
the memory of our merchants and business 
men. A refusal on the part of the banks to 
become a party to such vicious schemes 


would, it is believed, defeat the aims of the | 


speculators, and it therefore behooves the 
merchants to keep close watch upon these 
institutions. The course of the gold and 
money markets has so far had little influence 
on commercial values. Some of the leading 
staples of import are firmer, but this is due 
mainly to light stocks and diminished im- 
ports. Groceries and the leading menufac- 
tures adapted to the Fall trade, in particular, 
have shown an advancing tendency. The 
export trade continues active, the transactions 
in Wheat and Corn having been very large 
| late, with corresponding heavy freight 
engagements. In fact, it would seem that 
the outward movement in Grain and Petro- 
leum can only be restricted by the inability 
to obtain an adequate supply of tonnage. 
| Vessels now loading for Europe have, in some 
instances, been chartered for a second voyage, 
and others, in positions where they cannot be 
available before the winter months, have been 
secured for these trades, from which it is fair 
| to presume that the export movement must’ 
jcontinue active and freights high. Notwith- 
_, |standing the high ruling of Gold, Foreign 
) Exchange continues depressed, and this, in 
connection with high freights, works rather 
| detrimentally to the interests of exporters, 
| The Secretary of the Treasury says that there 
is no occasion for alarm concerning the coin 
account of the Treasury; that it is in a per- 
fectly sound and normal condition, with 
~ | neither surplus nor deficit, and that the de- 
| partment was never in a better position than 
at the present time. Its administration is 
_| attended with less friction and embarrass- 
bomen and no difficulty whatever is appre- 
hendel by him in retaining control of the 
influence and situation which the department 








- is entitled to hold in the financial affairs of 


the country. He says he does not take the 
trouble to deny officially the statement lately 


- | published about a deficiency of gold in the 


| Treasury, since experience shows that others 
| will be devised as fast as denials appear.— 
| Shipping List, Aug. 27. 


The cable despatches continue to report, 
| United States “ five- -twenty” six per cent. 
| gold bonds searce and in demand in Europe, 
especially in London; all of which is natural 
| enough, since the long-continued reductions 
of the debt by the redemption of these bonds 
have swept the markets of the loese lots that 
from time to time have been sold by hoRlers 
or were in the hands of operators. And the 
foree of the regular montbly demand for 
redemption is such as to produce a genuine 
scarcity. Perhaps, also, the scarcity has been 
increased by the operation of funding in a 
new loan at five per cent., and as the fives 
| bee ome exhansted and the four-and-a-halfs 
, and fours come into play, the holding of the 
| sixes will be firmer still. But as to all the 
| bonds that have matured under the five year 
option and are subject to call and redemption 
this firm holding amounts to nothing, since 
the holders have only the choice to accept 
| the new loans, to present for redemption or 

to lose further interest. 


The Western farmers’ movement is not so 
rampant as it has been along back, and it is 
doubtful, after all, whether they are likely to 
accomplish their purpose. They have un- 
questionably had real cause for discontent, 
but instead of trving to find out, “ what is the 
evil, and what is the remedy,” they have 
taken, if not to the wild justice of revenge, 
to as blind a remedy—the fixing of certain 
rules of transportat‘on without regard to their 
reasonableness. The railroad men, on the 
othe> hand, have the advantage of special 
knowledge of the subject, which not only 
enables them to be precise where the grangers 
are dubious, but to overwhelm the latter with 
figures which they can neither understand 
nor deny. And then, too, there is something 
to be said in behalf of the railroads. All 
discrimination is not “ unjust” discrimination. 
That is equally good law and common sense. 
But, for saying so, the Illinois grangers 
recently put off the Bench one of the ablest 
judges in that State. But,in regard to any 
other business, anybody would say that a 
large cash customer was entitled to better 
terms than a doubtful retail dealer; 
| having a certain expenditure necessary to be 
| made, to do a business of a million, if a mil- 
| lion and a half can be done with’ a me rely 
; nominal additional cost, it would pay to do 
the larger business, even at a less pro rata 
charge. The farmers may listen te argument, 
or they may not. But this whole business 
has got at last to be settled upon business 
| prine siples, 





| The Granges of Towa have refused to have 
| anything todo with politicnl movements, and 
the masters of the State Granges in Minne - 
sota and Wisconsin have issued 


orders forbidding the subordinate Granges 


that, | 


= 





as 27 cents per 100 ean second and third | General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 


cleen, 20; and special, including sugar, syrup, 

coffee, &e., 17. As a consequence of these | 
exceptionally low charges, the shipments are | 
very large, and the market for groceries, sea- | 
sonable “manufactures, &c., correspondingly 

active. 


The estimated value of the imports into 


per cent. in value; 
quantity and 1157 per cent. in value; 
manufactures, 19 per cent. in value; and 
worsted stufls 28 per cent. in quantity and 41 
per cent. in value; woollen cloths increased 
61g per cent. in quantity and 191g per cent. 
in value, b. 


linens, 80 per cent. in 


In the case of a foreign-built sailing vessels 
which entered an United States port from 
Canada, without the papers of, and without 
claiming to be a yacht, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has approved the action of a Col- 














|in the official list. 
distinct | 


from entering into. political combinations. | * 


The constitution of the order prohibits the 
introduction into, or discussion of political 
questions in the meetings of the Granges, 
jand if any local organisations step over this 
boundary 


rules. ‘This is sensible on the part of the 


farmers who need not necessarily join with | 


any political party to get all the legislation 
they necd, 


There is at present a sharp compctition 
between the tronk railway lines for West- 
ward bound freights, from which shippe ts 
are deriving substantial adv: antages, 
Chicago and re parce hy rail to Buflalo 
and Eric, and thence by propellers, first and 
second cliss freight is going forward as low 





it does so in defiance of its own | 





lector of Customs in compelling her to take 
out clearance papers and exacting tonnage 
tax on departure. If the vessel had arrived 
with the proper documents of a yacht, show- 
ing her to belong to a regularly authorized 
Yacht Club, she “would not have been liable 
to the payment of tonnage tax, nor to be 
required to enter or clear, provided like 
privileges are extended to similar yachts of 
the United States. If, however, the vessel 
was a yacht, not belonging to an organized 
Yacht Club, though not subject to tonnage 
tax, she would be required to make entry and 
clearance, 


Lord Cairns has issued his second award in 
the Albert arbitration. The shareholders in 
the Family Endowment Society will receive 
each £3 10s. per share; those in the Western 
Society, 5s.; those in the Metropolitan Conn- 
ties, 7s. 6d.; and those in the Anchor, 10d. 
£1 per share is to be returned to the Albert 
contributories, and no further call will be 
made on them, Attention is drawn to the 
very large sums paid for compensation, com- 
mission, and otherwise on amalgamation, 
amounting to 167,000 altogether; but the 
arbitrator comes to the conclusion that 
though the largeness of the amounts may be 
considered as aflording ground for observa- 
tion, itis not his duty to direct proceedings 
to be instituted in respect of any of these 
payments. 


The Corporation of Foreign Bondhollers 
in London have announced that the memo- 
randum and articles of association, certificates 
of membership, and a report of the council 
will shortly be sent to the members of the 
association, and that the first general meeting 
of the corporation will be held within the 
statutory period of fou; months from the 1st 
of August, the date of incorporation. 


The Committee of the London Stock Ex- 
change have ordered the Erie Railroad shares 
on the London Kegister, and countersigned 
by the Union Bark of London and London 
Banking Association (Limited), to be quoted 


The directors of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
at the meeting in London on the 13th of 
Aucust, decided to pay on September 1, out 
of the reserve of £200,000 to be set aside from 
the proceeds of the issue of the new ordinary 
stock, the full half-year’s dividend of 24 per 
ccnt., less income-tax, upon the First Prefer- 
ence Stock, and a dividend of £1 138s. per 
cent. less income-tax upon the Second Pre- 
ference Stock. This will absorb £118,862, 
leaving «a balance of £81,158, which is suffi- 
cient to pay the First Preference e again in 
full on the Ist March next. All further divi- 
dends on the Second Preference Stock are 
dependent upen the nets — earnings of 
the line for the whole year, 1873, which can- 
not be ascertained — the close of the 
account for the year ending 31st Deceraber 
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the United Kingdom during the month of s. Se, "74 coup. ak 
July, as per British Board of Trade returns, | » Ge, “St iting i183 
was £35,058,656, agairst £29,800,894 in ihe |v, 5-208, comp... es dnedt ee 
corresponding month of 1872 , and £31,183,- | U. 5a, 364 coup... veer) UB 
521 in 1871. For the seven months of the U: oe “Gt coup Reaeer asses “| Senge 
year, the figures stand—1871, £188.327.4075! tr Si ge 580s, 68 cc uy Pevseeveeecve 1188, 
1872, £205,567,116; and 1872, £216,006,443. | U.S. 5s, 10-403, coup... ie 
The import: Mions of the month show an “ot | 
crease of 1714 per cent. on last year, anc 
nearly 12!3 per Sn on 1871. In tea there | State Bonds, 
is a decline of 55 per cent., while coffee hus | New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... | 3047, 
increased 118 per cent. in quantity, and 151 do coupon sat 
per cent in value; and cocoa 212 per cent. in | ae pg canal loan 187 3 me af 
quantity, and 206 per cent. in value. Of raw | do. oe 
cotton 1,198 000 ewts., were imported, as com- | Arkansas 7s, ie 
pared with 613,000 ewts. in July, 1872; of | © race nay Ma 108 
Wool, 29,504,000Ib., against 22,008.000Ib. ; wet O° a Tue 3" 
and dry hides, 193,000 ewts., against 128,000 | Minois Canal ‘Bends, ° 70. ereee] ee 
ewts.; tanned hides, 2 100, O00Ib., against | | Louisiana 66.......0cceccsicesscveces | 52 
1,486,0001b. ; and jute, 686,000 ewts,, against wy... ear ae 
240,009 ewts. The exports of British and | Miss 93 
Trish produce for Juiy were £22,957,404, | do Ay | rite’ 
against £23,005,330 in the same month of last |X © bated -xagaledt Ted 
year, and 19,817,991 in IST. Por the seven | Onio Gs, "75... peveceousaaatacnes fabs 
months the figures stand, 1871, £123,218,763 ; South Carolina 68............0c0000. -. 
1872, £142,069,134; and 1873, £148,843 ,961. } Pommanene hoes Te?" eehet al t4ae 
The value of exports for the month shows a | Virginia ‘65.......... 45 
decline of £47,926, equal to 1-5th per cent., do new Bonds. vee 
and for the seven months an increase 3 Reed 

er cent. on the corresponding period of last 
-cedppont 201 per cent. on the corresponding Ratlroad Bonds, 
period of 187 7i In coal, notwithstanding the | Arbany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....) 100 
high price, the exports increased 1! per cent. | Alt, & T. Haute Ist mortgage... .... 7 
in quantity and about 43 per cent. in value. Reston Warttied & Bae tet ae) = 
In metals, iron declined 151% per cent. in| Ruialo, N.Y. & Erie Ist mort.....5.) | 974g 
quantity, while the value increased 414 per Contral Pacitic Gold Bonds... 100 
cent. ; lead declined 22 per cent. in quantity | CHC X"Alion inking Bund) joy" 
and 8 per cent. in value. In textile fabrics, do ist mortgage Pa lhnes 
cotton declined 4 per cent. in quantity and 6 LES TR IIE EEE 





do anne 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ... 03 
| Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund... 








do Ist mort.. 9334 

| Chic. & Rock Tsland Pac ifle 7s 102 

—— & Pittsburg em SF. 95 

| “ed mort... 2... 7) 

| Clev. °%e Toledo Sinking Fund Eanes 1°3 

Col. Chic. & Ind, Central Ist mort. 1 

do 2d mort. vid 

Del. Lack 4 West. Ist mort........./ ea 

90 mort.......... ; of 

Dubuque £ ’Sionx City Ist mort..... ~ 

Erie ist mort. extend. .......000..++: 100 

Sy Se eer aot 
Galena & Chic, ext. .............05. 

« 8d mort........ e 








do 
Great i Ist mort., "88. . 
2d mort., "9.. 

Henn. & St. Jos, Ist mort, La 
Hann. & St. a 
Harlem 1st mort. 

do 1stmort. and $ 
Hudson River 7s 2d_ mort, 
Illinois Central 7s °75. 
Lack. & Western ... 
Michigan Central 8s, 1 























Mich. . & N. 1. IsSink Fund...) 10: ig 
do 2d mort..... | 964 
Morris & Essex Ist ment Rasaaeepenees J 
een 9 
New Jermey Central 2d ee Re at 
oS Ee Cite 
New Y ork een oT 
do és, Sub’ * alae Sa Rae SO 
do he ee a | 100 
New York & New Haven 6s. ; 9% 
Ohio & Miss, 1st mort. ; 
do consol, . |; 
i Pere b dieee 
Pittsb. Ft. W. ad Chic. 1st mort...... | ad 
do dc 2d mort... ... lank 
Pittsburg, Ft W: ayne & Chicago guar, 48 
Pac. E. 1 =<" by Missouri......... 7 
oe y & Tol. 1st mort. °90 
sading 


St. Louls & Tron Mountain 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony. 
do BOE PRONE, ORS. 4 6050000005 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. 1st mort. E. Diy 05 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s 
do Land Grants, 7s.............. | 27 
do Income, 10s........... 
Alt. & Terre Haute. . 
do preferr 
Boston, Fe-ford & Erie. ; 
Chicago yee ee 
do preferred... 
Chica, “4 & N. Western 
preferred, 
ane & Rock Island.......... 
Chicago, Burlington & — on 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin. 
Cleveland & ee eee 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. 
Del. Lack. & Western 
Dubuque & Sioux City.. 


















—_ OE ansswees 
Henntba & St. Joseph... 
do preferred . 
do | pre rred.. oe 
Toliet & Chicago. | 8 
Ihinvis Centra eos) 88 
Lake Shore & & Mic higan Soutbern.. -| 9 
Marietta & Cincin, Ist preferrel..... kee 
do 2d ‘ome ferred..... | an 
Michigan Central..... es 104 
Milwaukee & St. Paul....... ; 5H 
& SPOOR: 9. 1 99K 
Morris & Heeox............0. 42 
New And n & Viariford. 141 
New Jersey 124 
N, Y. Gonteal ‘& Hudson River, ! 2." 9434 
do Scrip Certificate...... .. 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co....... ........... - % 
Cumberland Coa! and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Cans!.. 1 
Peunsylvania Coal Co..... ee 
Spring Mountain Couai............. .| 60 
Miscellaneous, 
Ailantic Mail.........-. 7" . 6 
Boston Water Power,,....... i 
COMEGR EO: 060500000 % 
Arlams Expioss.. Dekarerebe, 5 i) 
‘ells, Fargo Exprepa oT 
Amerie can Exiwers lig 





next. 
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JAY COOKE & 60. 


No. 20 Wall St., 
New Work. 


EXCHANCE OF 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT. 
BREMEN, 
VIENIWA. 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


ON 

JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 
41 Lombard St., London. 

Cable Transfers upon V ‘denna direct 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary %, 1873. 

te THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 

THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 

FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 

i me received on Marine a from 

, 1872, to 3ist Dec., 1872....... 

Pre neh ho on Policies not Suhel off Ist 

, a errr 


$5,918,029 95 
2,079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7.98 988,679 40 





N> Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist J 


an- 

uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Ia vsses paid ‘during the 

sume period.........++++ $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ . $1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
“Jnited States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and othe rwise.. 3,480,100 00 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mort yages.... 217,000 00 
Interest, and ——7 notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 109,903 18 
Premium Rote *s and Bille Receivable. .... 2, me M5, 374 14 
GG BR TNE. ccc cccvcccecccesss cecccese 265,008 81 








Total amount of Agsets.......... $15,571,206 13 

SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tucsday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanc ng certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tnesd@y, the 4th 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The ce ete be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the C omgeny for the year 
ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tue eday, the First of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, Josepu GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuar.Les Dexnis, C, A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moorsg, James Low, 
Henry Corr, J. Howianp, 


Jos1au O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuar.es H. Russert, 
Lowe. Ho.sroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya. PHELPs, 
Cazes Barstow, 


Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. Mnrury, 
Gorpon W. BurnaaMm, 
Freperick CHAUNCY, 
Gro. 5S. SrepHENson, 
WituuM H. Wess, 
Suerrarp Ganpy, 


A. P. Prior, Francis Skippy, 
Witt E. Doper, CxHarues P. Burpert, 
Davin Lane, Cas. H. Marsnart, 


James Bryce, 
Dante S. MILies, 
Wo. Stvureis, 
Henry K. Bocert, 
Dennis PERKINS, 
Cuanr.es D. Levericn. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEIDT, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


Wixi E, Bunker, 


James G. DeForest, 
Rosert L. Stewasrt, 


AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseued for use in Europe, China and Ja’ 
nd West Indies, and South America. 


estes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts ox Sco 


Samvet L. Miron, 


ALEXANDER V. Buake, 


~—, the East | 

lso Circular | 

= - Credit for Travellers available in aii pa.ts of Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
wor 


Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in | 
ondon and elsewhere, bought and soid at errent 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 
Locat ComMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson, 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 8&9 Wall Street. 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co, 
GOOLD H. REDMOND 
Of Dennistcun & Co, 





FRAME, 
No. 88 Watt STREET & 


¢ U A R D IAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 











BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVEL' T, of Roosevelt & Son. 


ROBT. L. KENN EDY, Pres't B’k of Commerce. 
— M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
& Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, 


Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 





the Seven Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the 


Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniogs more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 


JOHN J. CISCO K& SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & co., BANKERS, 
8 Wa. Street, New Yor, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


CONSOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London an ad Pa ri is. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAIL ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Asssoiation, | 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York.| 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 

sult their interest to get from uf estimates before 
making coutracts, a5 we possess the best of facilities 
| for inserting adv ertizemeuts throughout the United 

|’ States and Canadas. 

| 

| 

fy 











ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
Al. kinds of first-class Statione*y, Writing Papers 
t- | Deska, Portfolios, Serap Books, 2x>ense Books, 


and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessinen, Wallets, 


a San Drensioes. 
transacte. 
—_ JOUN PATON. Agent. 


Bills collected, and other Banking + “y= 


e keep everytl ing in our line, and sell at lowest 
m2 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the | 


HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mawnacers, 


202 Broapway, 


New York. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 

oo ts a NDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTABLISHED 


. 1803. 
414 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manager. 
e LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Ancureatp, H.B.M, Consur, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Lvos. 
nm. 5. JAFPRAY, of E. 8. Jaflray & Co. 
Ricuarp Lavin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & | 
c 


Jas. Sruarr, of 3. & J. Smart. 


HOME 


INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
Vilice, No. 135 Broadway. 
Cash Capital, $2,500,000.C0 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 








Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 
cies issued at this Office ........ 





CHARLES J. MARTIN, Pres. 
J. H. WASHBURN, See*y. 


THE GALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 

| AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

‘IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 

NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

Lar Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 

| NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 

| Price 35 Cents per Number 

| 

| 

















SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR 
Send for Prospectus, 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


bey 





AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: 
Queries.—** The 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 

| details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of 

‘—N. ¥. Tribune 

sear. Send stamp for speci- 





the patient book-worm.’ 
Subscription, $1 pe. 
men number. 
| J. SABIN & SONS, $4 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


20,953 4 | 
SE ee ee ee a fe ey $4,408,573 75 | 


a Monthly | 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and | 
AMERICAN BIBLIOPoLisT, in addition | 


ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian | 


12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP Fi FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 60., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 








3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


in tra ts of forty acres and upwards on 
‘credit at 6 per cent. No advance 





est required. 


Mild and healthful chmate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 

r M of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 





upplied by the farmers in the 


Platte Valley. 


Soldiersentitied to a Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


TIIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for « ntry under the 
Homestead Law, near this ¢ sre: at Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 

free passes to purchasers of Railros - Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Lan so new edition 
of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
Everywhere. 

Address, 












0. F. DAVIS, 
Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co, 
Om aba. Neb, 


The Wheat Field of , Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
\* and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 

Mill, the Farm and the Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
| turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
| and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 

Grain can he shipped hence by lake to market as 
| cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Mlinois. 
| Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
lacre; further away $2.50to #4. Seven Years? 
| Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
| Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
\£1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
| advs intages to settlers. 
| Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
be acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 


years’ residence. 
AT REDUCED 








TRANSPORTATION 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
| purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 

}ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
—————————— | children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
|} Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
ge t Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
| close to the track 

Send for Pam] phiet containing 


full information, 


map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 
| LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 


* | PACIFIC RAILROAD, 8ST. PAUL, MINN., 


lor $3 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTH_ST., 
|New York! 
| = — — 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 





Liabilities, 365,564.32 
BANKER 

Rane oe of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 
showing the Assets of the Company on the first day : 4s 
of July, 1873: | and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Cash in Bank. . - $231,855 21 | ' 
Bonds and Mortgag zes, being first lien on . Charleston, S. C. 

Real Estate, worth 34, 838,000. . : 1,844,700 00 | 
Loans = Shocks, payable on demand | 

(market value of Securities, $181,724)... 147,740 64 | - 4 

. a3 OT% te Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 

"| state Bonds . a meena tvalue , bes —— be | pa a Warrants, EXCHANGE, &C.. &€., Bought 
nterest due on Ist July, 1873......--.... : + nenony : ; . 
Balance Stateless. 386! | reer for Investment Securities C:tefully Exe 
ills Receivable ... > | ed , r oo 
Salvages, and othe BPS Nelo nanny ete 79 | te Collections of DIVIDENDS, | 'OUPONS, 


NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., 
and remitted for promptly. 
CORRESPONDENTS of this honee, may rely 
ipon having their buvizess attended to with fidelity 
ynd despatch. 
| New York Corresrcxpexts: HENRY CLEWS 
| CO, KOUNTZE BROTHER? 
! 
i 
} 


&c., made upw all points 





| PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 


| Has now an elegant assortment of 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 


AND 
ROUND HATS, 


Suitable for the season. 
|Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, Ac. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


HUCH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 

Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 

| CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 

; On hand a large variety of all the leading brande of 

\ HAVANA CIGARS. 

‘182 FIFTH AVENUE. 





PPT NRE 











